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CHAPTER XVI. 


“THINE ONLY.” 


‘* Infinite riches in a little room.” 
—MARLOWF. 


GEORGE HOLROYD’s departure left an aching void, a desolate 
blank at Noone. Belle missed him acutely ; here was another 
disappointment, the last and worst! Betty shed secret tears, 
and even Juggy, at the gate, openly and loudly bemoaned 
“that fine open-handed young gentleman.” 

Belle was not in love with George, but she liked him, and his 
departure without one word of significance, threw her into a 
paroxysm of angry despair. She severely cross-examined Betty 
as to whether he had said anything about ev, when she had 
met him in the avenue, also as to whether he looked at all sorry 
or cut up ? 

Betty admitted that he had (this with a rather guilty con- 
science — How could she tell her fierce questioner, that his 
regrets were for herself?) and that deeply dissatisfied lady 
relapsed into low spirits, a fractious temper, and her old clothes 
She wrote to George steadily, and he in return sent her amusing 
descriptions of his voyage out, of his station, of his munshi, and 
of his dogs, invariably concluding with some message to Betty— 
which Belle did not consider it worth while to repeat. Her only 
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hope now—and that a faint one—was that George would write 
to her to join him; and in her letters, she mentioned more than 
once how sincerely she envied him living in warm sunny India, 
instead of rainy, melancholy, dull Ballingoole; and imparted 
her views, and sentiments, with a charming disregard of con- 
ventional restraint. He had always been a most appreciative 
and attentive acquaintance, but alas! he had never let fall any- 
thing approaching to an, offer of marriage. He had given her 
songs, books, photographs, but there had never been a hint of 
offering himself. “Not as yet,” whispered hope. 

She read large extracts of his letters aloud to eager and 
interested Betty, and interested and puzzled Maria Finny, and 
indeed there was no reason why she might not have read them 
straight on—from Dear Miss Redmond to Yours sincerely, for 
there was not a line that even Jane Bolland at the post-office 
could weave into a romance ; and she talked of “her letters from 
Mr. Holroyd” so constantly, and carried them about her person 
so ostentatiously, that Maria began to fear she was engaged ; 
and even Betty could barely stifle the mutterings of the green- 
eyed monster. The summer was a dull one, especially to Belle; 
far be it from er to fish or boat on the canal, or to go in quest 
of mushrooms or blackberries in high-heeled French boots. 
There were hopeless wet days, which drowned the hay and 
flowers, and subsequently made the country intensely and 
patriotically green. There were a few picnics, a few gatherings, 
where crowds of pretty girls were expected to amuse one 
another, and men were in a deplorable minority, and even these, 
stout elderly fathers of families and married curates. Belle and 
Betty partook of some of these festivities; the latter was a girl 
who enjoyed herself anywhere, who was happy in the society of 
young people of her own age, who played tennis, climbed hills, 
made salad, and boiled kettles, with a merry beaming face, and 
did not care if there was not one representative of the sterner 
sex among the company, since the only man se wished to see, 
was thousands of miles away at the other side of the world. 
But not so Belle. Oh dear no. Her temper and her face were 
the unerring barometer by which you might judge of the number 
of the men ata party. If there was a respectable muster, and 
one of these had singled her out for special attention, had 
walked with her, talked with her, and made love to her, she 
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was all smiles and sprightliness on the way home. If, on the 
other hand, she had had no cavalier, she made herself con- 
spiculously disagreeable; sat aloof and sulked, refused to sing, 
refused to play tennis, presently announced an agonising head- 
ache, and withdrew at an early hour, carrying poor Betty in her 
train. 

“The idea!” she would grumble as they jolted homeward in 
a local cover car. “I call it an insult for people to ask us to 
drive nine miles, and to wear our best dresses, in order to walk 
round a weedy old garden, with a pack of giggling girls, and to 
play tennis in grass that is nearly up to one’s knees! I shall 
never go again, never!” 

This was her frequent threat, but the next invitation was 
invariably accepted, and the excitement of looking over her 
dresses, speculating on her chances of amusement, and fighting 
with her mother for the money for new gloves and the fare of a 
car, occupied her until the event (possibly another insult) came 
off! 

Betty had always enjoyed herself, and said so frankly, and 
stood up for the company, the hosts, and the garden. 

“Of course you think it very fine,” Belle would rejoin scorn- 
fully, “because you know no better—walking arm in arm through 
cabbages with Katie Moore is the height of bliss to you—you 
don’t know what pleasure is !” 

Betty had nevertheless a very good idea of what it meant, 
when her birthday brought her long letters from Mrs. Malone, 
and Cuckoo, and the former despatched a box containing what 
she said was “a little souvenir from George, which he hoped she 
would do him the honour to accept,” Betty’s heart beat double 
time, as she carefully removed the wrappings ; he had been gone 
now for five months, and this was the first token he had sent 
her. The wrapping gave place to a morocco leather case, and 
in that case, was a massive gold Indian bangle on which was 
inscribed one word in strange characters that looked like 
hieroglyphics, or was it merely a bit of ornament? She could 
not tell—the letters—if they were letters—stood out in high 
relief. At any rate it was a lovely bangle and she had but little 
jewellery, but that was not the reason why she kissed it so 
tenderly. How good it was of him, and this was not her only 
present; there was a gold thimble from Katie Moore, a pin- 
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cushion from Cuckoo, and a ten-pound note from Miss Dopping, 
which was enclosed in a letter delivered by Foxy Joe—a letter 
bidding her buy something for herself, and please her old friend, 
Sally Dopping, who could not find any suitable gift in the 
shops of Ballingoole. Betty ran down to breakfast, with a 
radiant face, and eagerly displayed her presents to Mrs. Red- 
mond and Belle (who had no gifts to offer her). Belle became 
rather red, and there was a somewhat awkward silence; as she 
turned over, and critically scrutinised, the gold bangle. But 
when her mother said,“ A very proper attention, Betty, I only 
wonder that he did not think of it before. Gratitude is a rare 
virtue! I was often surprised, that he made no acknowledgment 
of all your attention to his mother after the Major’s death. 
Better late than never !” 

In this manner Betty’s birthday present was explained to 
Belle’s complete satisfaction, and she looked upon George’s gift 
to her cousin as a sort of indirect compliment to herself. 

“Was there a letter?” she asked suspiciously. 

“No, not any,” returned Betty with a vivid blush. 

“Oh, then there will be no necessity to write and thank him. 

will send a nice message from you when I write next mail.” 

Betty made no reply. She thought it would be better to 
express her gratitude through George’s mother! She wore the 
bangle constantly, for it was a plain, and what Mrs. Redmond 
termed, “every-day affair.” Nevertheless, one afternoon, it 
attracted Dr. Moran’s notice, as she sat before Miss Dopping’s 
fire, stroking the old hound, and he smoked a Trichy cheroot. 
Miss Dopping’s visitors might smoke (gossips said she smoked 
herself! but this was not true, but I will not deny that now and 
then—only now and then—she took a pinch of snuff). Dr. 
Moran had been in the army, and had seen service in India, had 
tended the wounded after Chillianwallah, and been several times 
under fire, though no one would suspect it. He was a very 
silent, spare, reserved old bachelor, who had a small private 
fortune, and lived in Ballingoole because he had been born there. 
He was eccentric, like his neighbour Miss Dopping; wore an 
apron at home to protect his trousers from the fire, made his own 
tea, mended his own shirts, spent a large portion of his income 
on literature and tobacco—and was ever haunted by the fear, 
that Maria Finny would marry him. 
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“ What is that thing you have on your wrist?” he enquired. 
“Let me see it. It looks like an Indian bangle,” stretching out 
a bony brown hand. 

“ And so it is,” replied Betty, removing it and offering it to 
him, as she spoke. 

Dr. Moran slowly put on his glasses, and examined the 
ornament as critically as Belle had done. 

“Do you know what this writing means, young lady?” he 
asked presently, looking keenly over his spectacles. 

“No, I was not even sure that it qwas writing.” 

“Tt is one word in Urdu letters.” 

“Can you make it out ?” 

“Yes—easily enough, and if the bangle was given to you by 
a young man, it means a great deal. This word ‘Tumhara,’ 
interpreted into English, is simply ‘ 7Zzne alone.’ ” 

Miss Dopping—who knew the donor of the bangle—coughed 
sharply, and glanced at Betty, with an extraordinary amount of 
expression in her little beady eyes. 

She even so far forgot herself as to wink, and Betty coloured 
to the roots of her hair. She had been a wee bit envious of all 
those foreign envelopes with green stamps; not that she did not 
trust George with all her heart, and he had said that he would 
not write. Still, there had been a curious, uneasy, unsatisfactory,. 
sensation, that, if not exactly jealousy, was jealousy’s first 
cousin, and now, after all, her precious gold bangle and its. 
message was worth a thousand of Belle’s letters. 

“So that’s the way of it!” exclaimed Miss Dopping after 
Betty had left, “and I am glad of it.” For she knew George well,. 
and he was one of her prime favourites, with his handsome face: 
and pleasant manners. Many atime she had rapped for him, 
from her window, and many a visit he had paid her, and now she: 
came to think of it, he always drew the conversation round to 
Betty. “I knew she wouldn’t look at Ghosty Moore,” she added 
triumphantly. 

“And why not?” said Dr. Moran incredulously. “ Holroyd 
is only a subaltern in a marching regiment, with a mother and 
sister to support, whilst Ghosty Moore is an eldest son, and heir 
to a splendid property—I only hope she may never do worse.” 

“Worse—than that poor miserable anatomy of a creature! 
Did you ever see him in shooting-boots and long stockings ?” 
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“ Never.” 

“Well then I have—and his legs look for all the world like a 
pair of knitting needles, stuck in two sods of turf! Now 
George Holroyd has a leg that you might model.” 

“ And you'd have a girl marry a man for his leg?” he asked 
with a sneer. 

“No, you old owl! No, but for his handsome face and 
honourable conduct and kind heart. If Betty Redmond marries 
him, she will be a lucky girl, and I’ll give her something more 
than my blessing! And so you may just keep your gibes to 
yourself—Paddy Moran.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


BELLE vérsus BETTY. 


‘The last and greatest art, the art to blot.” 

—POoPE, 
SUMMER had come round once more at Ballingoole, and the 
little place and surrounding society was much as it had been 
twelve months previously, save for the change at Bridgetstown 
—(now let to a dairyman, who churned in the drawing-room, 
kept ducks in the kitchen, and calves in the pleasure ground). 
Belle had spent two brilliant, but barren, months at Southsea 
with an elderly widow, and returned in the early autumn to 
Noone (and to the winter of her discontent). Betty had also 
been from home, and paid a visit to Roskeen, whence she had 
arrived somewhat unexpectedly—for a reason only known to 
Ghosty Moore and herself. 

Mrs. Redmond’s health had long been failing; she had 
entirely relinquished her airings in the bath-chair; she took but 
a subordinate interest in rabbits and fruit, and had signed a 
truce with Mrs. Maccabe (who sent an oblation of sweetbreads 
by Foxy Joe). Latterly the old lady never rose till midday, 
and Betty brought her breakfast and letters to her bedside, read 
aloud the daily paper, and made suggestions about dinner; 
whilst Robinson sat in close attendance on the invalid, and 
devoured choice morsels of buttered toast—for Mrs. Redmond’s 
appetite was now a thing of the past. Belle was never astir 
before eleven o'clock, and, with regard to the immortal bird, 
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was inclined to agree with the man who said, “ The more fool 
the worm for getting up so early.” One morning she sauntered 
into her mother’s rocm, with an unusually dissatisfied face; it 
was a wet day. She had had no letters, and she was suffering 
from a twinge of toothache. 

“Howare you, mother, this morning ?” she enquired languidly. 

“A little better, darling ; and how are you ?” 

“Qh, I’m as usual! wishing I was dead,” walking over and 
staring out of the window, down which the rain was streaming 
in a most depressing manner—out on the big trees, that looked 
dim through the mist, out on the gravel drive, with its little 
pools of water. 

“Belle, my dearest, you must not say that.” 

“Why not, when it is true?” enquired Belle, with a fierceness 
engendered of temper and toothache, “ Mother,” she continued, 
now walking to the foot of the bed, and clutching the rail in 
her hands, and speaking through her set teeth, “can’t you see 
that this life is killing me by inches? It’s all very well for 
Betty, who has never known any other; she likes the country, 
and dogs, and horses, and long walks—she even likes the 
common people and the rain! She has never had an admirer. 
She is not like me—you know what I have been accustomed 
to, what my life was, and what fhzs is. If I only had the 
courage, I would drown myself in the canal—I swear I would.” 

“ Belle!” expostulated her mother. 

“Could you not give up Noone, and let it, in spite of that 
brute old Brian, and go away and take lodgings for the winter 
at Brighton or Southsea ; at least, we should see something out 
of our windows, instead of this eternal grass and fir-trees? We 
could live on very little; we might get a hamper from here 
every week. Betty could stay with old Sally.” 

Mrs. Redmond shook her head sadly, she knew that she was 
very ill, that it was more than doubtful if she would ever pass 
the gates of Noone again—save in her coffin. 

“If we don’t get away from this hateful hole,” continued 
Belle, looking fixedly at her mother, with a white face and 
gleaming eyes, “I shall do something desperate—I know I 
shall, and I warn you that I shall.” 

So saying she snatched the /riskh Times off the bed, and 
swept out of the room. 
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Mrs. Redmond sank back feebly among her pillows, and a 
good many unusual tears trickled down her poor, faded cheeks. 
What more could she do for Belle? Had she not always done 
her best for her imprudent, impetuous child ? 

All through that weary, wet day, she was unusually silent and 
depressed, and heaved many long sighs at short intervals. The 
very next morning in sorting out the contents of the post bag, 
she discovered a letter from India, addressed to herself, in Mr. 
Holroyd’s writing. It was not for Belle! No, there was “ Mrs. 
Redmond” as plain as pen could write it; her dull eyes bright- 
ened, and her face flushed as she tore it open. Here was a 
proposal for Belle at /ast! But—but—what was this? 

An enclosure directed to Miss Elizabeth Redmond. The old 
lady’s hands shook as she scanned it, and her jaw dropped, and 
the “rigor mortis” seemed already visible in the outlines of her 
once jovial countenance. She thrust it hastily under the 
counterpane, as if it stung her, and slowly unfolded her own 
letter, which ran as follows :— 


“DEAR Mrs REDMOND,—I hope you will not be surprised to 


receive a letter from me, nor to read the address of the en- 
closed note, nor to hear that I have been attached to your 
niece for some time—(yes, niece). My prospects when I was at 
home were so very poor that I did not feel justified in speaking 
to you on a subject nearest my heart, nor in asking her to bind 
herself to a long engagement. I have been working very hard 
this last year, and have passed the Higher Standard in Hindu- 
stani, in hopes of getting some staff appointment and increase 
of pay, and now, within a week, my fortunes have taken a turn 
for the better. My uncle, who has discovered my impoverished 
state, has made me an allowance of five hundred a year, and 
begged that I will marry. I will gladly carry out his wishes, if 
you will give me Betty. No doubt she could marry a wealthier 
man (here he was thinking of Ghosty Moore), and make what is 
called a far better match, but it would be impossible for any 
one to love her as much as /do. I hope you will not.be startled 
to hear that I am asking for Betty at once. Colonel and Mrs. 
Calvert, very old friends of mine, are leaving London;for Bombay 
the end of September ; she could come out with them, and they 
would be present at our wedding soon after they had landed. 
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I enclose Colonel Calvert's address, and if you will write to him 
he will make all arrangements about a passage, and is em- 
powered to draw on my bankers. I am afraid I am giving you 
very short notice—barely a month, but the Calverts’ escort is a 
grand opportunity, and in India we do everything rapidly and 
suddenly. We are here to-day, and a thousand miles away 
next week. I am sure you will miss Betty, but if she agrees to 
come out to me, I know that you will gladly spare her, for I 
have often heard you say, that you thought India must be a 
paradise for young people. I do not go so far as all that, 
but I will do all in my power to make it a happy home for 
Betty. Excuse this hurried letter, 1 have barely time to catch 
the post. Kindest regards to Miss Redmond and yourself. 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ GEORGE HOLROYD.” 


When Mrs. Redmond had come to the end of this epistle, she 
felt dizzy for a moment ; arush of blood seemed to roar in her 
ears, the writing appeared to dance before her eyes; she laid 
it down, and sank back on her pillows, trembling as if she 


had been dealt a blow. Suddenly she heard Betty’s light step, 
and Betty’s pleasant voice, on the landing outside her door, 
and had barely time to: thrust the letter out of sight when 
Betty entered—she was instantly struck by the old lady’s drawn 
and ghastly face, and said as she leant over her : 

“T am afraid you are not so well this morning. Have you 
had a bad night, dear ?” 

“Yes—a terrible night—such, such awful dreams. I think I 
will try and take a little doze now. No. I don’t want my 
drops, or anything, only to be quiet,” shrinking from Betty’s 
clear sympathetic eyes, “if you will just draw down the 
blinds, and don’t let anyone disturb me till I ring. Where is 
Belle ?” 

“She is not up yet; she has toothache, and is feeling rather 
low. I think it is something in the weather.” 

“Very likely my dear—do not let anyone come into the room 
for the next hour or two, I may get a little sleep, I will rise 
by and by and ring if I want Eliza; and oh, about the dinner! 
There is some cold mutton that will make a nice hash, and that, 
with the fresh herrings, will be ample—you need not mind a 
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pudding,” the ruling passion thrusting itself forward even under 
the present circumstances. 

Having despatched her visitor, with a feeling of intense 
relief, the old lady felt that she had now ensured privacy 
and leisure in which to contemplate the position, and to 
balance the future of the two girls—which practically lay in her 
hands. 

First of all, she slowly read and re-read George’s letter ; next 
she examined the envelope of his enclosure. 

Oh, Indian gum, for how much you have to answer ! 

The envelope was scarcely stuck, and came providentially (as 
she thought) open in her hand! After a moment’s hesitation, 
she drew out the letter, and devoured it greedily. It began thus 
abruptly : 


“T hope and believe that you have understood the reason of 
my long silence, my dearest; more than a year has elapsed 
since that miserable July afternoon, when you and I said good- 
bye to another, and only good-bye, but it had to be so. You 
knew better than anyone how poor were my prospects, and that, 
with my mother to support, I had hardly the means of keeping 
myself, much less a wife, and to ask a girl to engage herself to 
a pauper, or to bring her to a life of grinding poverty in this 
climate, far away from all her friends, is in my opinion a very 
questionable phase of love. I have been working hard for you, 
and you alone. I have passed in the language, and am now 
qualified for various lucrative billets—which are so far birds 
in the bush. Last mail, to my great surprise, I had a letter from 
my uncle ; he has made me a most generous allowance of five 
hundred a year—and with this addition to my pay, I—(but I 
hope it will be we) could get along very comfortably ; and the 
gist of this is, will you come out and share it? I know you cared 
for me last year, but that is fifteen months ago. Can you have 
changed in that time? A long time—half a lifetime to me. If 
you have, I don’t know how I am to bear it. But I trust that 
your answer will be yes. Colonel and Mrs. Calvert, who are 
leaving London in the Vankin on the 30th September, will take 
charge of my future wife; they will look after you, as if you 
were their own sister, and we will be married in Bombay and 
spend our honeymoon in Cashmere. You will have a full month 
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to prepare for your journey, which may seem a very scanty 
margin, but I know a girl out here, who was married and went 
home at a week’s notice. Send me a wire if your answer is 
what it would have been last year, and I shall begin house- 
keeping on the spot. There is a pretty bungalow here sur- 
rounded by a garden, which I have often ridden past and looked 
at, and thought how well it would do fer us. In my day dreams, I 
have seen you walking among the flowers, with a white umbrella 
over your head, or making tea inthe verandah—which is half 
shut in by yellow roses. I shall have a piano and a trap awaiting 
you, and I know of a pony that is the very thing to carry you. 
This is a quiet station—we have only about fifteen ladies, and 
there are but few dances, etc., but you will not mind that; you 
can get lots of riding and tennis ; bring out a side-saddle, and, if 
you can,a dog. I am writing in desperate haste to catch the 
mail, and am not saying the quarter of what I want to say. 
How anxiously I shall await your answer need not be told. I 
calculate that I ought to get a wire on Tuesday, the twenty- 
seventh. Good-bye, my darling Betty. 
“Ever Yours, 
“GEORGE HOLROYD.” 


Betty's name was only once mentioned in the letter, otherwise 
it would do equally well for Belle. In his haste he had not 


crossed his “t's” and with a little careful manipulation the name 
could be altered. 

To which of the girls should she give it? 

Mrs. Redmond closed her eyes, and endeavoured to review the 
whole case thoroughly and impartially. She herself, was not 
long for this world, it was possibly a question of a few months ; 

‘and then what would become of Belle, with her restless ways, 
excitable, uncertain temper, and miserably inadequate income? 
She was so pretty—so dependent—so—so—spoiled. If Betty 
were to go to India to marry George Holroyd she would fret to 
death—she would break her heart ; pending which, she would 

‘give way to some of her terrible fits of passion, the very thought 
of which made the old lady close her eyes. Belle was sufficiently 
discontented zow, and what would be her state of mind when 
she saw Betty—who had always been secondary to her in every 
way—depart with many presents, and a handsome trousseau, to 
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India, to marry George yack man upon whom she had 
set her heart! 

Belle’s temper was getting worse year by year; each dis- 
appointment had left its mark ; how and where would it end ? 
There was a touch of insanity in the family! Mrs. Redmond 
recalled with a shudder how she had once been taken to see her 
own aunt—a melancholy, spectacle—creeping along by a wall, 
with her long, tangled black hair, hanging like a veil over her face. 

Belle would possibly carry out her threat of yesterday and do 
something desperate, whereas, as Mr. Holroyd’s wife, in some 
gay Indian station, well off, well dressed, and sufficiently amused, 
and shifting her home perpetually, she would have everything 
her soul longed for—she would be happy—and Belle’s happiness 
was now the sole aim of her own nearly worn-out existence. 

To know that Belle was in a congenial sphere, and provided 
with ample means, and a strong natural protector, would lift an 
immense load off her mind; but Belle, the restless inmate of 
some cheap boarding house, discontented, embittered, and in 
debt, with no one to shield, or soothe her frenzies, what would be 
her end? 

With Betty it was entirely different. She was clever, bright 
and young. She had all her best years before her, she would be 
Miss Dopping’s heiress—she would have plenty of lovers and 
friends wherever she went—she could marry Ghosty Moore 
to-morrow, if she chose, and even if the worst came to the worst, 
she was strong, self-reliant and sensible—well able to stand alone 
and bear the knocks of fate. Not that these knocks could hurt 
her, for she was a lucky girl, and a general favourite. But this 
was Belle’s last chance (Belle, low be it whispered, was thirty- 
one). After an hour’s cogitation, and weighing and planning, 
Mrs. Redmond made up her mind to give the letter to her own 
daughter. 

“ And what about George and Betty ?” 

“Well, Betty would never know that her cousin had taken 
her place; she might be a little disappointed, all girls had their 
love trials. Why, look at Belle, she had had dozens of far worse 
affairs—and Betty would get plenty of other offers.” 

And as to George Holroyd, she was sending him a much 
more suitable bride—a handsome, lively, accomplished girl, who 
would be a credit to him anywhere—who could sing, and act, 
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and dress and dance—and was just cut out for an officer’s wife. 
She would despatch her with a first-rate outfit, and once actually 
en route, once landed in Bombay—George must marry her. 

The short notice he had given, and his bare allusion to a name 
in the letter, were high trumps in her hand, and she meant to 
play a very bold game. Once Belle had started, it would be 
aprés Belle le deluge; she did not care what Belle’s bridegroom 
thought of /er. She would write and give him her very distinct 
reasons for this arrangement. She would say that she could not 
spare Betty, who was too young and inexperienced, and for 
whom she had other views, and that sooner than disappoint him 
altogether, she had despatched her own daughter, who was 
far more fitted for society, and to shine as his wife; that she 
wanted a good husband and a good home for Belle; for she 
was a dying woman, and that he must try and forgive her—if 
not, she would endeavour to do without his forgiveness as best 
she could. 

“T shall pretend that the letters caine by second post,” she 
said, as she rose and rang for hot water—and when her toilette 
was completed, she nerved herself for the first move in a very 
difficult, delicate undertaking. She took a double dose of sal 
volatile, and opening her blotter, she sat down and carefully re- 
examined Mr. Holroyd’s love letter, and the word Betty. What 
was she to do with it? A penknife would show on such thin 
paper; happy thought, a blot. It would have one or two 
companions, for the epistle had apparently been written in great 
haste. She raised a well laden pen, and carefully let fall a good- 
sized drop, on the word “ Betty.” 

Did this hard-hearted old woman suspect that she was 
blotting out the poor girl’s happiness at the same moment? 
When her task was complete, and the ink looked quite nice and 
dry, and natural, she nerved herself for her next move. She 
took a long sniff at her smelling-salts, and sent for Belle. 

“Belle,” she said, as that young lady strolled indolently into 
the room, “ I’ve had a letter.” 

“ Have you ?” indifferently, “ Not Madame Josephine’s bill.” 

“No, no, my dear, quite the contrary, a pleasant letter from 
India—from Mr. Holroyd. He has written to me to say that 


his prospects are much improved—and that he can afford to 
marry now.” 
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Belle, who had been staring incredulously at her mother with 
a rigid white face, twitching lips, and widely dilated black eyes, 
seized her arm in a grip of steel and said breathlessly: “To 
marry whom mother, quickly—quickly.” 

If Mrs. Redmond had had one lingering qualm of com-: 
punction, it was now dispelled by her daughter’s overpowering 
agitation. 

“Why—why you my darling, who else ?” 

Belle gave a faint cry, and threw herself into her embrace, and 
hugged her fiercely. 

“Oh mother! mother, are you quite certain—certain ?” she 
panted hysterically. 

“Here is his letter, enclosed to me (she had destroyed the 
envelope) if you will only compose yourself, and read it, my 
darling.” 

Belle took it eagerly, without the smallest suspicion, and 
sitting down on the edge of the bed, read it over rapidly ; her 
shaking fingers scarcely able to steady the page before her eyes. 
“ And to go in a month—in a month,” she repeated ecstatically, 
springing up and beginning to dance about the room, “ Oh, I 
can scarcely believe it, I scarcely know what I am doing; it’s 
too good to be true.” 

“Yes,” thought the old lady, as she watched her intently. 
Belle, for whom she had slaved, and intrigued, and schemed, and 
slandered, and perilled her very soul, would leave her in four 
weeks’ time, knowing that she would never see her again, and 
would leave her with scarcely a pang. Anything for change, 
anything for excitement, anything to get away from Noone! 

“I can hardly realise it mother, it is such a surprise, this 
dismal morning. I never was so happy in my life, not even that 
time when I was engaged to Major Evans, and we thought he 
had four thousand a year; he had a tubby figure and a red nose. 
You see he invites Mossoo, and I used to think he did not like 
him. It’s well he mentioned my treasure, for I could not have 
been parted from him. ‘Love me, love my dog.’ And about 
my trousseau? You will give me a good one, won’t you, like a 
dear old mammy?” she said, confronting her parent with 
sparkling eyes, “I can do the millinery myself if I have time. 
I have so often thought it over, and made lists in my mind, and I 
know exactly what I want—for it has always been the dream of 
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my life to go to India. I shall want a saddle and habit, at least 
four ball-dresses, and a ruby velvet dinner dress, mammy 
darling, I must have that, and your old rose point, and sable 
tails, and the diamond brooch that was your grandmother’s. 
You know you won’t be going out, once you have got me off 
your hands, and I shall want teagowns, and tailor-made dresses, 
and dozens of boots and shoes—and only a month!” and she 
paused in her walk, and gesticulated with her arms, like a figure 
in a ballet. 

“Yes, only a month,” echoed her mother, sadly. 

“He is very nice and very good-looking, isn’t he?” she 
continued. “I shall not be ashamed when I am asked to point 
out my husband.” 

“No,” assented her parent, absently. 

“T had always an idea that he liked me, although he was so 
self-contained. Those are the sort of men who have deepest 
feelings. He was terribly cut up the day he went away, but he 
was very reserved, and never said anything straight out. He 
seems in a great hurry ow,” and she laughed triumphantly. 
“Does he not? There’s the telegram,” glancing at the letter, “I 
shall send it off sharp, and put the poor fellow out of his 
suspense. Oh! isn’t he fond of me? The telegram will cost a 
good deal ; give me your purse, dear, and I'll send Betty up the 
town. I wonder what Betty will say?” 

Yes, indeed, what would Betty say? 

“ [ll go this moment and tell her,”she rattled on, with brilliant 
eyes and heightened colour, and she quitted the room with a 
buoyant step, and ran downstairs, leaving her mother seated in 
her arm-chair, with a bowed head, and a heavy heart. 

How would Betty bear the blow? And what a pretty 
creature Belle was, when in good spirits, how easily elated, or 
cast down. 

If it had been Belle who was to stay behind, and Betty that 
had been going ?—she dared not allow her mind to dwell on that 
awful alternative. “Yes, yes,” she muttered, as she rose and 
straightened her cap at the glass, and surveyed her own anxious 
white face. “A mother’s first duty is to her own flesh and 
blood, and my conscience tells me that I have done mine.” 

Mrs. Redmond’s conscience ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


YES, COMING. 


‘* To bear is to conquer our fate.” 

—CAMPBELL. 
BETTY had been out in the garden, gathering a harvest of 
flowers, whilst her three little companions raced one another 
round the gravel walks, or rollicked among the cabbages, and 
she had now returned with an armful of roses, carnations and 
geraniums, to where all the empty vases in the house were 
paraded on the study table, awaiting her attention. They were 
soon filled from her pile of flowers. Betty had dainty, tasteful 
fingers, and knew how to apply a bud here and to insert a bit of 
fern there. She took up a late yellow rose quite tenderly, and 
gave it the honour of a glass to itself, and set it off with one or 
two pretty shaded leaves. Had George her rose still? The 
one she had pulled from the old cloth-of-gold tree, now so many 
months ago. He had said a year, anda year had elapsed; it 
was a year and two months since that summer afternoon, when, 
as she came in from picking strawberries she found him waiting 
for her at the end of the long walk. Oh, and her heart beat 
quickly at the thought, if she had only seen him standing there, 
when she opened the garden gate to-day! Not that she doubted 
him for one second ; no, she turned her bangle on her arm, and 
told herself she would trust him, and wait for him, if she lived 
for fifty years. 

“Betty, Betty, Betty,” screamed Belle coming dashing through 
the drawing-room, like a whirlwind. “Where are you? News, 
news, and such news,” embracing her and hugging her till she 
was almost suffocated. “Do put down those wretched flowers, 
and listen to what I am going to tell you. Something so very 
nice,” she added with her usual rapid utterance. 

Betty stuck a piece of geranium in a glass, and turned to her 
cousin with an expectant smile. 

“ Mother has had a letter from George Holroyd.” 

Here Betty became rather white. 
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“It came by the second post; his uncle has made him an 
allowance, and he can afford to marry zow. He has friends 
going to India next month, and so he has written home for— 
guess who ?” pushing her cousin away playfully with both hands 
and looking at her with a pair of brilliant, excited eyes. Betty 
gazed back at her with a stare of awful suspense, and almost held 
her breath. 

“For me!” cried Belle, and she broke into a hysterical peal 
of laughter. Betty felt as if her heart had stopped. Her senses 
seemed to be suddenly benumbed; there was a dimness over 
her eyes. “Isn’t it splendid?” continued Belle exultantly, still 
holding her cousin by the wrists. “Am I not a lucky girl? 
Oh, what a change in one’s life a little bit of paper and a few 
strokes can make !”—( Yes, poor Betty, what a change indeed !) 

“ And is it quite certain—are you sure?” she stammered with 
a curious catching of her breath. 

“ As sure as I am standing here, my dear child! Here’s his 
letter, you may read it if you like!” 

“Oh, no! no!” averting her face with a kind of shuddering 
sigh. Belle in her innocence was turning the knife in the 
wound. 

“Why, Bet! What’s this, are you not glad? Bet, don’t be 
silly, you won’t miss me so very much, you have plenty of friends, 
and perhaps, if you are good, I shall send for you some day to 
come out and live with us. Eh—why don’t you speak? I 
thought you would have been delighted!” 

“It is all sosudden,” faltered the domestic martyr in a strange 
voice, “ and—and of course,” turning her white face bravely on 
her cousin, “I am glad you are so happy,” but she might have 
been a different girl, so changed was she. 

“Then look glad my dear! and kiss me, my Queen 
Elisabeth. My! how icy cold you are this broiling afternoon, a 
walk will warm you.” 

Belle was far too pre-occupied with her own happiness to take 
serious notice of her cousin’s deadly pallor. 

“TI want you to go into town on an errand for me at once. 
I have so much to do, and think of, and so very little time. I 
feel completely bewildered. First of all, I must write to those 
friends of George’s by this post on account of taking my 
passage. He pays for it; is he not generous? And I am to 
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send him a wire. Look here, do you think this will do?” 
producing a bit of paper on which was pencilled : 


“George Holroyd, Mangobad, India. Yes, coming.” 


“Six words at four shillings and six pence a word, no need to 
put whom it is from. He knows,” and she laughed triumph- 
antly. “It will come to one pound seven; here is the family 
purse ; will you send it at once, and write it on the proper office 
form ?” 

“Yes,” responded Betty with an effort, her throat felt so hard 
and dry. 

“Now don’t be so dull and grumpy, Bet! Do you think 
distance will make any difference to me? Do you think I shall 
ever forget you? I shall miss you frightfully. Who will bring 
me my tea, spell my notes, and help me to do up my dresses, 
and pack my clothes? When you are up the street, you might 
run into Dooly’s and tell them they are not to do a stitch of 
plain work for any one but me forthe next month. I will go in 
to-morrow and speak to them myself.” 

“Very well,” said her listener mechanically. 

“Now I must run and write to these Calvert people, and to 
lots of others, and give them ample time to forward desirable 
wedding presents. To intimate friends I shall send round a list 
of what I require. I hope Miss Dopping will give me some- 
thing good, you might suggest a handsome dressing-bag—fitted 
of course.” 

“ And won’t you write to Mrs. Malone?” 

“Not I,” scornfully. “She can wait. No doubt she has had 
an inkling of this all along, and that was why she was always 
so very cool to me. You are her favourite, Betty ; only for 
supporting her and Cuckoo, and her good-for-nothing son, poor 
George would have married me a year ago. I believe he made 
them over every penny of his private means ; however, they have 
seen the last of our money.” 

Betty noted the plural, and how glibly it came tripping off 
the bride-elect’s lips. 

“Well, I must fly, or the post will be going without my 
despatches. How wild Annie Carr will be! I shall write to her 
at once. I shall write to tell her that I am going to marry a 
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handsome, rich young officer, who adores me, and is counting 
the very seconds till I join him in India! Poor Annie, her day 
is over. I feel as if my sun were just rising,” and she passed 
into the hall singing. 

Who can picture Betty—let them picture her, as she stood 
alone in the middle of the room, with pale dry lips, and a face 
like marble. Suddenly she sat down, and laid her arms on the 
table, and leant her throbbing head on them. All she wanted 
was time to think, to pull herself together, to try and understand 
what it meant; no tear trickled down her face—a face miserable 
and quivering with anguish. What did it all mean? What 
did it mean? It meant that George Holroyd, “Gentleman 
George” as Fred Moore said he was called, her preux chevalier, 
her model of all that was unselfish, and noble, and manly, had 
proved to be a very poor specimen of chivalry after al!. He 
had merely been amusing himself with her, an ignorant, simple- 
minded little country chit! It was true that he had not told 
his love in so many words, his proposal at the garden gate had 
been a parable, but had that bangle no meaning? Nor a 
little bunch of forget-me-nots on a Christmas card, nor the kiss 
he had imprinted on her hand, nor the look in his eyes when 
they had parted? Had not irrepressible, chattering Cuckoo, 
plainly informed her that she was sure George worshipped the 
ground she stood on, and although she had feebly silenced her, 
Cuckoo had persisted in declaring that he had removed her 
photograph from the Bridgetstown album ; and—and—and it all 
meant zothing. She was only a stupid, silly little country girl 
and he had been in love with her cousin all along. It was to 
her he wrote constantly, she had evidently expected this 
summons to join him. Pretty, fascinating, well-dressed Belle! 
and yet how often had he quitted Belle to speak to her? To 
dwell on these cherished memories was folly now ; he was going 
to marry Belle, and she must stifle her feelings and seem g/ad. 
Her brief dream of happiness was over, was gone for ever ; 
before her stretched the old monotonous existence, with nothing 
but a blank, hopeless future. All the light had gone out of her 
life—quenched in a moment by a careless hand. Suddenly she 
heard Belle’s step approaching, and what a light and happy 
contrast, to her usual dragging heavy gait. 

“What!” she cried, “Not gone yet! Oh, do hurry and send 
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off the telegram. George said he would expect it so anxiously, 
and moments to you are hours to him! I want you to get me 
five shillings’ worth of stamps. How queer and strange you 
look ; certainly such sudden news zs stunning. Here is your 
hat, you will do very well, come, be off.” 

And she hastily escorted her to the hall-door, and saw her 
down the avenue, accompanied by the three delighted dogs 
(Mossoo preferred the fire, and the other dogs preferred his room 
to his company). As Betty walked along, smiling and nodding 
to many acquaintances—for it had been market day—she was 
by no means a bad imitation of the Spartan boy and fox. She 
was suffering her first keen agonising grief, and wore a white 
but cheerful countenance. Oh! what would she not give to be 
able to run away and hide herself in the woods, and there alone 
have it out with this stabbing pain that seemed to be tearing at 
her very heart-strings. She wended her way to the post-office, 
and wrote out Belle’s message on a telegram form. Strange 
fate ! that hers should be the hand to extinguish her own best 
hopes ! 

Miss Bolland, the post-mistress and Ballingoole daily news, 
of which Maria Finny was the supplement, observed more than 
most people, and noticed how pale Betty was, and how her 
hand shook as she guided the pen, and remarked upon it, with 
her usual uncompromising frankness. 

“It’s the change in the weather,” replied the girl mendaciously. 
“This close weather is trying, and I am sure there is thunder 
in the air.” 

“Dear me, do you say so! I’m that nervous in a thunder- 
storm, on account of the telegraph wires. Well, miss, you do 
look poorly, I must say. 

“A telegram to /xdia,” as Betty handed it to her; “we never 
sent one there before. 


“*George Holroyd, Mangobad, India, 
Yes, coming.’ ” 


Now reading it aloud with inexpressible unction. 

“From you, Miss Betty?” with a quick glance. 

“Oh no, but it is of no consequence who it is from. It necd 
not be wired. He knows.” 
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“Yes—but I must know, too,” returned Jane Bolland rather 
sharply, “otherwise I can’t send it.” 

“Miss Redmond sends it,” said Betty quietly. 

“QOh,indeed. SolI was thinking ; yes, coming to Mr. Holroyd. 
Oh, of course. It will be one pound seven shillings. Thank 
you, miss, it shall be despatched at once. I quite understand its 
importance. Good evening.” 

In less than five minutes, Jane had darted out with a shawl 
over her head, to impart the great news to Mrs. Maccabe—who 
lived next door but one—and before the shops were closed, all 
Ballingoole was in possession of the intelligence, that Miss 
Redmond was going to India to be married to Mr. Holroyd— 


and no one was the least surprised, except Miss Dopping and 
Betty. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


“FOXY JOE TELLS MORE TALES, AND ONE FALSEHOOD.” 


‘* These two hated with a hate 
Found only on the Stage.” 
—ByRon. 


“ THERE goes old Sally, hot foot out to Noone to hear the news 
and to set them all by the ears!” 

In this agreeable manner did Maria Finny notify the fact to 
her mother ; Maria, who was cautiously pecring over the blind, 
just merely showing the top of her grey head, and her grey eye- 
brows—not staring out with a bold and undaunted gaze, like her 
opposite neighbour. 

“ There she goes,” she repeated, “and half the beggars in the 
town after her.” For once Miss Finny’s surmise was correct. 
Miss Dopping had hardly been able to credit her senses when 
she was told of Belle’s engagement. She must have it from 
the fountain-head, she must hear it from the bride elect’s own 
lips. 

With her, impulse meant action, and at the unusual hour of 
eleven o'clock in the morning she had put on her bonnet and 
shawl, and seized her umbrella, and posted out to cross-examine 
the Redmonds, root and branch. On the canal bridge just 
beyond the town, she encountered Belle herself—also afoot at an 
unusually early hour—walking into Ballingoole with a brisk 
step and beaming face, to give orders about her outfit, to post 
some glowing letters, and to receive the congratulations of the 
community. With present contentment in her heart, re-assured 
vanity whispering in her ear, and (as she firmly believed) a 
delightful future before her, everything seemed couleur de rose ; 
even Ballingoole, hated Ballingoole, looked quite pretty, as it 
sloped towards the canal, showing a series of sunny old gardens, 
brilliant with gay August flowers, their crumbling grey walls 
almost hidden by a wealth of autumn fruit. Even detestable 
old Sally Dopping, as she paused on the top of the high “fly” 
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bridge, and leant on her redoubtable umbrella, looked less like a 
malevolent old witch, and more like a generous, good fairy, who 
would bring a valuable wedding present in her hand! And as 
to the Mahons, Finnys, Maccabes, she really felt quite fond of 
them—now that she was going to leave them—and she had not 
the smallest doubt in her own mind that they would all sincerely 
regret her departure. 

But Belle, could she but see herself as others saw her, was 
not popular in the neighbourhood. 

The Irish are quick to discern character, and are, when they 
choose, incisive and severe critics. Belle was judged to be a 
smart, dashing young woman, but hot-tempered and stingy, and 
had never been known to give a copper to any one—not even 
the poor “dark” man by the post-office steps. “She is not fit 
to open the door to Miss Betty. She will be as fat as her 
mother yet, and every bit as mane!” Such was the village 
verdict. 

“Well, Miss Dopping,” she exclaimed, “you are out early. I 
suppose you have heard my news ?” 

“So then it zs you!” was the rather ungracious reply. 

“Of course,” with a smile of triumphant complacency, “and 
what do you say to it?” 

“Umph—say to it ; I say better late than never!” 

“Qh,” with an angry laugh, but determined not to lose her 
temper, “come now, Miss Dopping, you would not have said 
that if it had been Betty!” 

“No—how could I? And she only nineteen? Look here, 
Isabella, you know I never mince my words, dol? I always 
thought it was Betty. I say so plainly to your face, and I 
suppose I must be dropping into my second childhood, for I 
declare I certainly thought by the looks of that young fellow, 
that he was desperately in love with her, and it seemed to me, 
when I’d seen them riding together side by side, so handsome 
and so happy, that the Lord made them for one another! Will 
you swear to me here on the top of Ballingoole Bridge, that 
there has been no bamboozling about letters, and no trickery of 
any kind ?” 

Such an insinuation was more than the expectant bride elect 
could tamely bear—even from rich Miss Dopping. 

“I swear to you that there has not,” returned Belle, glaring 
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at her with her face and eyes in flame, and literally trembling 
with fury. “You wicked old woman ; you may see his letters if 
you like! Ofcourse I know that you are horribly annoyed to 
find that anyone could prefer me to Betty; it’s lucky for me 
that there are not many Miss Doppings in the world! Thank 
goodness, I have plenty of friends, and always been a favourite 
wherever I have been.” 

“Oh, of course,” agreed the old lady drily, “ we all know that 
your mother reared an angel; but Betty has no mother, and 
none to put in a word for her but me. I have asked you a plain 
question privately, and you have given me my answer, and there 
is an end of it.” 

“And are you satisfied ? because ¢hat is so very important!” 
sneered Belle, with an expression on her face that rendered it 
downright ugly. 

“Well, I am satisfied that you are telling me the truth,” she 
returned evasively ; “and since it is so, you are getting a very 
good match, for a good son will be a good husband. I wish you 
joy and I need detain you no longer. I'll just go on to Noone, 
since I am this far.” 

Belle, whose feathers had been considerably ruffled by this 
encounter, found her good spirits and self-approval return, as 
she visited in turn the post-office, the Finnys and the Dooleys. 
She was the heroine of the hour, and enjoyed her brief triumph. 
‘The Dooleys, who kept a draper’s shop and dressmakers’ 
-establishment, and who had a keen eye to future orders, although 
they had had stormy passages with Belle (but who had not ?) 
laid on congratulations and flattery, so to speak with a trowel, 
and she was figuratively plastered over with compliments by 
the time she arrived at Mrs. Maccabe’s with a small domestic 
order. 

“And so they tell me you're going to the Indes, Miss?” said 
the widow as she carefully pared and trimmed four loin chops, 
operating on them quite in a fashion after Mrs. Redmond’s own 
heart. “ Ye'll like that, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I have all my life longed to go to India.” 

“T hear them’s very ondacent people out there and wears next 
to no clothes! And they don’t ate no mate in them countries, 
Iam told, but saz will suit you finely! You won’t have no 
butcher’s bill, but will be living on bread and rice. Faix,” with 
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a wheezy laugh, “you are not like my cat, that died of an 
Ash-Wednesday, because he could not face the Lent! Well, 
Miss, I wish yourself and the gentleman every luck, and that ye 
may live long, and die happy.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Maccabe. I think we shall suit one 
another,” returned Belle, complacently. 

“I’m glad it wasn’t Miss Betty he sent for; we could not 
spare fer just yet, though no doubt she will be going from us 
some of these days, too, and it will be a lucky man that takes 
her. Get out of that, Joey,” to Foxy Joe; “what are ye 
waitin’ for? why don’t ye take them ribs up to the Glebe when 
ye know they dine at two o'clock.” 

“T was just waiting on Miss Redmond to give her joy! You 
will not forget poor Joey, Miss—will ye?” And he eyed her 
with an expression of latent cunning. 

Belle glanced at him scornfully, and made no reply. 

“You will remember the hand J had in it, won’t ye, Miss ?” 
he repeated in a louder key. 

“TI don’t know what you are talking about,” returned Belle 
haughtily, now preparing to leave the shop, which was filling fast 
with respectable customers. 

Foxy Joe, who, I am sorry to say, had already been at 
Nolan’s, partaking of an early glass, and had imbibed what is 
generally known as the “cross drop,” was not to be thus set 
aside. 

“Sure, I am talking of all the love letters I carried for you, 
Miss,” he answered in an angry scream, “ when /e was at home. 
Begorra, ye were a terrible young lady with the pen! as many 
as four to his wan, and I was always to wait for an answer; 
bedad, 4e was not in the same hurry! And ye never give me a 
copper, not a hate but an old necktie, and promises—Faix !—ye 
must make it up to me zow.” 

Here a violent clout from Mrs. Maccabe’s oxtail reduced him to 
a whimpering silence, and then he roared out: 

“ And can’t ye let me alone, and what harm am I doing ye— 
Bridgey Maccabe? ” 

“How dar ye spake to your betters like that, ye dirty little tell- 
tale whelp?” she demanded furiously. “I'll have to get shut of 
ye, I’m thinking—body—sleeves—and trimmings.” 

“Never mind him,” interrupted Belle, whose voice shook with 
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passion. “Take no notice on my account, Mrs. Maccabe. He’s 
only a fool; no one pays any attention to his lies.” 

“Lies!” screamed Joey, “lies am I telling? I’m telling lies, 
am I? Well, I'll tell a good one when I go about it—you’re a 
lady.” 

At this Mrs. Maccabe laid hold of her foaming, stuttering 
retainer, and shook him like a rat, whilst Belle, holding her head 
very erect and carrying the four chops in a small basket, stalked 
out of the shop with all the dignity she could muster, and her 
face in a flame! 

Poor Belle! this world is full of disappointments, even when 
one’s affairs wear a most smiling aspect; her little triumphal 
expedition inte town had not been quite as satisfactory as she 
had anticipated. 


(To be continued.) 





GRASSE IN SPRING. 


Grasse in Spring. 


THOUGH it might be a truism to say that life has many 
pleasures, it is certainly a truth to affirm that one of the 
pleasantest among them is that of exchanging the fogs and 
gloom of England in winter and early spring, for the lilied 
fields, the limpid waters, and the skies of stainless blue which 
are to be found in many parts of the Riviera during those 
inclement seasons. Indeed there are so many lovely spots in 
that favoured region to choose from, that the difficulty is to 
know which to select for a winter resort. But on the whole 
the preference might be given to Grasse ; for in addition to its 
commanding position and balmy atmosphere, this little inland 
town is so charged with historic memories and so replete with 
traditions of a remote past, that it has a peculiar charm of its 
own, which is felt by everybody. That, however, is quite 
intelligible. For after all, the visible is only a fragment of the 
real, and in the activities of the human mind it always appears 
that suggestion affords a higher kind of enjoyment than 
observation. That is to say, there is more true pleasure to be 
derived from what awakens vivid conceptions and stimulates 
thought, than from any scene, however fair, round which no 
halo of association lingers. 

Thus, Grasse seems to meet every requirement: for it is 
beautiful as well as interesting ; the town, which faces due south, 
is as sheltered as the fabled Avalon ; and it is blessed with a 
climate so gracious and benignant that the mere fact of 
breathing the pure, clear air therc, is a pleasure in itself. In 
olden times Grasse was called “ The small village near Cannes,” 
from which it is distant about thirteen miles. But the journey 
from one place to the other seems much too short to the 
traveller; for the road lies through such a charming part of the 
country that he would fain linger to enjoy the fair pictures 
which are unfolded to his view at every turn, and which are as 
varied in character as they are beautiful in detail. 

On reaching the station at Grasse, there is a steep climb 
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thence into the town, which is romantically situated on the 
Rocavignon Mountain at an elevation of a thousand feet above 
sea level. Of course it is quite true that distance lends a certain 
enchantment to it, which a nearer approach in some measure 
dispels—as the streets are narrow and tortuous and sometimes 
so very steep that they are scaled by stone steps. But at the 
same time the repose and the poetic shadows of the centuries 
hang over its dreamy public square and torpid thoroughfares ; 
and the arched buttresses of the houses, thrown across from one 
to the other—are not only most picturesque, but give many 
effective bits of street architecture which would delight an 
artistic eye. Besides, though Grasse is, broadly speaking, a 
typical Provencal town, it presents one wholly new feature— 
namely, the possibility of pourtraying humour in brick and stone. 
For many of the buildings it contains afford studies of this 
nature, and in some instances look far more like as if the 
builders thereof had been embodying a joke, than addressing 
themselves to any serious architectural effort, when erecting 
them. Forexample, there is Les trois Eglises—three churches 
built one above another (in tiers) each with its separate entrance 
but with only one steeple surmounting all three; then there is 
a house in the Rue de la Déliverance with no less than seven 
doors—though, owing to the limited dimensions of the building, 
these numerous entrances are as useless as they are un- 
ornamental; there is also a tenement close to the Parish 
church, which has two floors above, and six beneath the ground 
floor ; and among other architectural vagaries may be mentioned 
the very ancient church of St. Sauveur, with its circular form 
and flat buttresses—and the Hotel de Ville, with its peculiar: 
central tower of eleventh century masonry, which was once a 
Bishop’s Palace. 

But notwithstanding the humourous vein which runs through 
their works, it is evident that the old Grassois architects had an 
instinctive sense of the graceful and spirited in design, -which 
imparted a certain charm to their buildings, and a dash of 
artistic effect, whereby they always appear to be in accord with 
their surroundings instead of at variance with them, as would 
have been the case had they been commonplace, and therefore 
incongruous. Thus, though the houses at Grasse are literally 
piled up against the hill in masses, and in many instances have 
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to accommodate themselves to its configuration, they look, so to 
say, complementary tc the scene and seem to harmonise with it 
perfectly. In like manner, too, although the streets might be 
called slits, it is evident that their extreme narrowness arose 
from the exigencies of the case also. For the recondite problem 
presenting itself for solution to the builders was, how to afford the 
greatest amount of accommodation in the smallest possible 
space, and with the least expenditure of material—and they 
solved it. 

Some writers affirm that Grasse owes its elevated situation to 
the depredations of the Moors on the sea coast which drove the 
inhabitants (certain Celto-Ligurian tribes) to seek a commanding 
position inland. But in any case it isa matter of history, that 
this superannuated looking little town, with its cramped, 
spasmodic streets and languid shops, was once, about seven 
hundred years ago, a tiny Republic, and had the honour of 
being in alliance with the proud Genoa; though subsequently, in 
the mutations of time, it and many other Republics lost what 
might be called their individuality and became merged in large, 
complex monarchies. Another change which has been wrought, 
is the modern substitution of the Departmental name, Var, 
for the whole district, which had formerly been divided into parts 
and places well known in song and story. And this recasting 
of the map is certainly attended with a sense of loss—for 
Languedoc and Provence were the true home of the Troub- 
adours and of that Provengal tongue in which they sang their 
romantic and stirring tales of love and war. 

There are several interesting old structures at Grasse which 
deserve a word of mention. Chief among these is the ancient 
Gothic Cathedral, built on the site of what was once a Roman 
temple, and dating from the 12th century. It has a pointed 
doorway and two crypts of modern date cut in the rock beneath 
it; and, though the style throughout is decidedly austere and 
unrelieved by any light ornamentation, it interests by reason of 
its sombre simplicity and the air of earnestness and thorough- 
ness by which it is characterised. Besides, old buildings of this 
kind always seem to have so much to say to one! There is 
neither speech nor language it is true—and yet their voices are 
heard. And to those who listen—while everything has a 
meaning, from the soaring roof to the lowliest tomb, and each 
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separate detail conveys a message—the whole structure seems to 
reveal the history and character of the people, while it is the 
outward and visible sign of their inward faith and aspirations 
also. 

Close to the Hotel de Ville there is a wonderful square tower 
(of the same date as the Cathedral), which attracts attention 
because it was once the residence of that extraordinary person- 
age Jeanne, Queen of Naples, said to be the most dangerous 
and fascinating woman of the 14th century. It will be remem- 
bered that she was one of the ladies of Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
ultimately smothered in her bed at the Castle of Muro, and her 
history, which reads just like a romance, presents many points 
of resemblance to that of Mary of Scotland. 

The Hotel Malvilan is also a fascinating old place, and so is 
the Hotel Mirabeau, where the great orator of the Revolution 
passed his youthful days, and where he and his sister Louisa 
scandalised the virtuous Grassois by their irregularities. Indeed 
the decorum of the inhabitants was so thoroughly outraged that 
when he subsequently solicited their votes, as he was about to 
enter on his political life, they indignantly refused to give him 
any countenance or support whatever. 

It is satisfactory to be able to add that the Grassois of the 
present day still retain much of their primitive simplicity and 
good qualities, and are a most pleasant people to sojourn among. 
They have gentle and engaging manners, are always ready to 
oblige, and they exercise a graceful courtesy towards strangers 
which is very agreeable, and which one cannot help fancying 
must be partly superinduced by their gracious surroundings. 
For there can be no doubt that climate and scenery have much 
to do in the formation of human character—and people without 
knowing it absorb to a great extent the physical attributes of 
the place they live in. The pleasures and amusements of the 
Grassois, too, are of a refined description—music and dancing 
being their chief pastimes. And though their highest enjoyment 
appears to be sitting in the sun doing nothing—they do it so 
picturesquely that it seems all right. Besides, this species of 
enjoyment is merely indulged in while they are resting from 
their labours. For they are most industrious, and work so hard 
and so successfully at their sweet occupation of making perfumes 
that their town has obtained the reputation of being the most 
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prosperous in the south of France.* Grasse is indeed a veritable 
land of flowers—where you will see whole ficlds of roses and 
such sheets of bright blue violets that they really look like bits 
of cloudland which had fallen upon the earth. But though 
jasmine, tuberoses, acacia, heliotrope and violets are all 
pressed into the service, the main industry is that of orange 
blossoms and roses—and the former grow in such quantities that 
in some of the cafés they give you orange- flower water with tea 
instead of milk. 

Of course the fact of flowers being thus everywhere present 
scents the air deliciously and gives a very distinctive character 
to the place. Those who study the subject, too, say that sweet 
odours are not only agreeable but wholesome likewise. And 
certainly, by the power of a chemistry which we can only 
vaguely understand, the fragrance exhaled by the flowers at 
Grasse seems to exercise a most subtle and benign influence on 
the inhabitants as well as upon strangers. For the former, to 
judge by their happy, tranquil faces, evidently find life sweet in 
every sense of the word. It is true they are not ambitious, nor 
do they exhibit any traces of nascent or potential greatness. 
But then they seem to be quite content—and if contentment is 
synonymous with happiness, surely their philosophy is the 
soundest after all! The fact is, they appear to be a self-contained 
and, in one sense, a self-satisfied people also. They do not look 
beyond the near future, and what has gone by concerns them 
not at all. Thrones may totter and dynasties may fall, but only 
the faint echo of such catastrophes reaches them ; and with the 
vast political and social upheaving that has rent society in 
France they have nothing whatever to do. In this way their 
surface-existence, at least, appears to be quite idyllic. But 
though their mode of life is perfectly modern in most respects, 
they still retain some very ancient customs which give an old- 
world flavour to it. For instance, the largest of their church 
bells still rings to curfew ; a merry peal from the smaller ones 
in all probability denotes the funeral of an infant—thus recalling 
the Scythians of old, of whom it is recorded that they used to 
weep at a birth and rejoice at a death; at Christmastide, when 


* It appears that Grasse has always been famous for its flowers, and celebrated for ages 
for the manufacture of perfumes. But of late years the trade has received such an 
impetus from the exertions of M. Pérolles that it now extends over the whgie world. 
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the scattered members of a family are gathered together, they 
pour wine over their Yule log in true Anglo-Saxon fashion ; and 
when you see young men and maidens going to a wedding- 
supper at midnight, carrying lanterns and torches, you feel as if 
the tide of time had suddenly rolled back to the first century, 
and that a chapter of the New Testament was being enacted 
before you.* Thus these people are really very interesting in many 
respects, although so little (comparatively speaking) is still 
known about them, because the town has not yet become a 
fashionable resort. Moreover, the care with which they cherish 
their pictures and ornaments seems like a survival of inherited 
traditions, For though these little towns of the Alpes Mari- 
times cannot vie with the famous Republics of Italy in regard 
of works of art and other splendid monuments of a great and 
brilliant past— Grasse, Vence, Le Bar, etc. had their own 
painters and sculptors in other days, and still exhibit traces of 
that refining intercourse with Italy which arose from the war of 
Charles VIIL. 

There is such an endless variety of excursions to be made 
from Grasse, by boat, rail and carriage,that one might spend 
many weeks there without exhausting them. In the immediate 
neighbourhood, too, the walks and rides are legion ; and, owing 
to the overlapping hills, there are a number of those delightful 
lateral vistas which add such a charm to a scene, because 
they only reveal enough to stimulate curiosity and suggest to 
the imagination that greater beauty and fairer pictures lie 
beyond. On a very fine day, however—and nature does really 
understand the art of making an ideal afternoon at Grasse— 
perhaps one of the pleasantest excursions is a sail to the islands 
of St. Honorat and St. Marguerite. At the former the points of 
attraction are the ruins of the ancient castle, the monastery of 
Les Périns—and the magnificent forest of pines by which it 
is clothed. Indeed an al-fresco meal partaken of beneath the 
friendly shade of those stately trees, which stretch away on all 
sides into endless avenues of green loneliness and fragrant gloom, 
is a thing to be long remembered. And while it lasts, as you 


* There is a magic source at a place called Gariboudy in this neighbourhood which 
recalls the famous Mill of Nursery Classics in which the old were ground young: and 
there is a Valley of Stones near Courmes, the genius of which must be propitiated by a 
stony offering by all visitors who wish to live long and die happy. 
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inhale the subtle aroma diffused through the air, within sound of 
the chiming sea, and within view of the lovely purple shadows 
which lie dreaming on its surface, every sense is gratified and 
each one seems to become a minister of enjoyment. At the 
neighbouring island of St. Marguerite the objective point of 
interest is the Fort Royal—celebrated as having been for so 
many years the living tomb of that most mysterious person, the 
man with the iron mask *—and in later days as being the prison 
of Marshal Bazaine, from which he effected his escape in August, 
1874. 

Another pleasant excursion is to Pégomas on the banks of 
the Siagne ; which with its tall poplars, its silver olive woods, 
and its happy fields, flushed with the “burning stars” of the 
scarlet anemone, presents a most alluring picture to mind and 
eye. The Siagne, it is true, is not a broad or stately river by any 
means. But then it is pretty and lovable,and makes a most 
engaging companion as it sings its “song without words” on a 
golden afternoon in spring, when the trees on its banks whisper 
soft secrets to the breeze, or else bend down over it to watch 
their own fair reflection in the water. In some parts, too, they 
grow so close together and so near the water’s edge that their 
branches touch the wave ; and these delightful little nooks form 
a series of pictures (on a very small scale), which are so 
delicately touched and so carefully finished in every detail that 
they look like so many vignettes of Birket Foster’s. 

Auribau likewise deserves a word of praise. It is a beautifully 
situated little village, built on the summit of a hill which rises in 
the centre of a valley as fair and smiling as the Vale of Tempe 
itself, and the drive to which is very enjoyable also. Then there 
are the ruins of Calian and Montcaroux to be seen; the village 
of St. Vallier in a most picturesque part of the country; Penna- 
fort on the Loup; the Forest of Beauregard ; and Gourdon, 
perched on its crag, which in the distance looks uncommonly 
like Eza, as the latter appears when seen from Monaco. The 
chateau of Gourdon dates from the 16th century and oc- 
cupies a very imposing position on the edge of a plateau about 
three thousand feet above sea level. The castle of Bar, which 
was the cradle of the Comtes de Grasse, is also an imposing mass 


* Voltaire mentions (Siécle de Louis XIV.) that he was subsequently removed to Paris 
and died there in 1702, 
fe) 
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of masonry and can claim some historic interest, as Francis I. 
once spent three days there. But alas for fame, and the dignity 
of historic personages—the rooms he occupied, instead of being 
regarded as sacred ground, are now turned into an undignified 
café! At Vence, where the best violets grow, there is another 
old castle—full of the fragrance of the past, and containing some 
valuable frescoes and. other ancient things which are well worth 
seeing; and the memorable Fréjus, which can boast of more 
Roman remains than any other place hereabouts, derives 
additional interest from having been the birthplace of Agricola, 
to whom North Britain owes the blessings of Roman civilization. 

The drive to Monans-Sartoux cannot be omitted from the list 
either. For, added to the Roman tombs, wells, and inscriptions 
to be found there, the chateau of Monans is shaded by those 
pleasant umbrella pines which, being of a bright green, form a 
prominent feature in the scene and contrast very agreeably with 
the ubiquitous olive. 

But the prettiest excursion of all is to the Gorges du Loup— 
the latter being a small river with richly-wooded banks, which 
in some of its green, sequestered reaches recalls the Thames—at 
its best. Everybody goes to see the pontand Saut du Loup; the 
one spanning the river at its brightest passage and in the midst 
of a charming bit of woodland—and the other being a waterfall, 
which in spite of its want of height and volume is very effective 
and forms a striking incident in the scene. Moreover, the drive 
to these beauty spots abounds with interest and scenery of the 
most varied character. If you pass the village of La Colle and 
thence on through Rouret and the picturesque defile indicated, 
you will see the medieval castle belonging to the Count de 
Panisse, and the old tower on the mountain-top which was 
formerly used to signal the approach of enemies; and you will 
find yourself in a deep ravine whose steep sides and fantastic 
rocks and foliage present a most impressive appearance ; while 
the soft light, the green gloom, which pervades it is peculiar to 
itself and could only be depicted by Turner with his trick of 
aérial glamour and wonderful power of reproducing the most 
subtle atmospheric effects. 

Strange to say, though the other hills at Grasse are clothed 
with pines as well as the Rocavignon mountain, none of them 
give the idea of being richly or thickly covered. On the 
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contrary, owing to the undergrowth of Mediterranean heath 
and cistus being very thin, the rocky soil obtrudes in so many 
places that they look, on the whole, rather sparsely and scantily 
clad. But whatever their shortcomings in this respect may be, 
it is certain that the views they command leave nothing to be 
desired—as the blue smoke arising from the various factories 
rests on them like a veil, and thus conceals the tall, unsightly 
chimneys which would otherwise strike a discordant note in the 
fair scene. Hence, taking your stand on one of those lofty 
eminences—say on the plateau near the Grand Hotel where the 
Queen is now staying*’—you see before you an enchanting 
picture, set in a blue mystery of sky and mountain, which it 
would be difficult if not impossible to surpass. In front there 
is the glorious expanse of shimmering sea—serene and ripple- 
less and blue as a sapphire, but with silver gleams, like bright 
thoughts, flitting over it from time to time ; on the shore there 
is the bloom of fair gardens and flower-enamelled fields, the 
gold of orange and lemon groves, and the darker shade lent by 
pine forests and olive woods; and in the distance there are 
the purple Esterels and snowy Alpine peaks, which in their 
stainless drapery of white, bring into such fine relief the soft 
gradations of tone and colouring on the nearer hills and the rich 
hues of the red and grey porphyry cliffs ; while over and above 
all there is the radiant amber glow of the afternoon sunshine, 
which is different from everything else in the world and which 
literally lights up the whole land like a smile. But while the 
scene is thus attractive, with its sunny fountains and gardens 
gay, its fairy dells and soaring heights, its wayside shrines and 
chapels, and its many ruined castles—those broken letters 
whereby we read the faded story of the past—it must be 
admitted that the paramount charm of the place lies in its balmy 
air, whose tonic properties seem to infuse new life and vigour 
into wearied brain and jaded nerve at once, and which exercises 
its spell most potently during the Dark Ages of the year. The 
truth is, winter here seems a laughing defiance of established 
facts and the usual order of things. It is a sort of pantomime of 
nature—and so independent of seasonal fluctations that though 
winter and early spring may be marked in the calendar, at 
Grasse the time of singing-birds has come, the violet skies are 
* Written in March, 
10° 
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perfectly clear and cloudless, the loveliest flowers are blooming 
out of doors, and the thermometer often registers sixty degrees! 
Thus, when the dyspeptic, discontented Briton arrives here— 
surcharged with that deep and abiding gloom which is begotten 
of the foggy atmosphere and lowering skies of his native land— 
although at first he rails at life, and declares he wishes he had 
been changed at nurse, or died in his cradle, or some- 
thing else equally dreadful—before long the spell begins 
to work; and ere many days have passed he feels so much 
better that he is quite prepared to admit that things are 
not so bad as they might be, and that existence has some 
pleasures after all. 

Taking all these things into consideration, therefore, it would 
be difficult to find a more agreeable place in which to spend 
February and March than Grasse. For during those months 
the voice of Spring seems to sing softly to itself as it passes 
through opening leaves and blossoming flowers ; the air is fresh 
as well as fragrant, and the sun’s rays being not too fervent, one 
is able to indulge in those delightful little explorations which 
constitute the chief enjoyment of a sojourn in a strange region— 
especially when that region happens to be as beautiful and 
replete with interest as Grasse. 
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Donald McGregor, 


PART I. 


“ WHAT you too, Flo! another gull! You, whom I have held 
up as the cleverest and the most sensible of all women? You're 
all alike, bless your little hearts, the huger the imposture the 
more you enjoy it; yet I dd think you pegs above the mob.” 

And Jack Carrington throws himself back in his easy chair, 
clasping his hands behind his head, his eyes sparkling with 
delight at Mrs. Borrowdaile’s look of indignation. 

Jack is a man who is allowed a good deal of licence in 
chaffing the fair sex. He is handsome as a young god, and 
light-hearted as a schoolboy, though he has reached his tw wen 
fifth year, and is on the eve of marriage. 

“You can think what you like,” Flo Borrowdaile answers, 
with a little pique in her tone. “I suppose, being a man, you 
are too obstinate to admit that you can be wrong, even if 
it were proved to you. The truth is, that men’s conceit stands 
in the way of their learning a great deal that is; what is 
beyond their understanding, of course they argue cannot be;. 
but that doesn’t alter facts.” 

“Go it,” he says saucily, “fire away; I like to look at you 
when excited, my dear ; you look awfully well with your feathers. 
ruffled.” 

She laughs, though she tries not; then continues, without 
noticing his last thrust : 

“Cleverer men than you, Mr. Jack, believe in spiritualism. 
When Dick was last home on furlough, we used often to have a 
séance. He believes in it thoroughly.” 

“That only shews how completely you’ve turned that poor 
duffer’s head, and got him under your thumb! Poor Borrow- 
daile! he wasn’t a bad sort when I knew him, but I expect 
you've played the mischief with him, Mrs. Flo.” 
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“Perhaps,” she says, “according to your ideas. It is just 
possible that intercourse with a few of the other sex may 
have made him a trifle less pigheaded than you are. Still, 
Jack, as you are convinced that spiritualism is all humbug, why 
refuse to investigate it? Try with me now for one short hour, 
and judge for yourself.” 

“And get bamboozled by some of your wicked little 
manceuvres, whilst you are laughing in your sleeve. No, my 
dear girl, you are deep enough to trick me, and leave me not 
knowing whether I stand on my head or my heels. I know 
the naughtiness of your heart, and I’m far more afraid of you, 
than I am of the spirits.” 

“ Now that is absolutely silly! How can I play tricks here, 
in a Richmond lodging house, where we have been but one 
week? Where are my accessories, my paraphernalia, accom- 
plices, and all the rest of it? Even the furniture is new to me; 
could you find a more guileless-looking table than this one, 
innocent, as you observe, even of French polish, and minus one 
caster? Besides, you may choose your own table if you will; 
what can I say more?” 

“ All right, then,” he says, jumping up eagerly, “I’m at your 
service. Let’s have my little Cis here, too though; what can 
the child be about all this time ?” 

“The dressmaker has got hold of her again,” replies Mrs. 
Borrowdaile, “but she must have nearly finished with her by 
now. Stay where you are, Jack, don’t make off whilst I’m away, 
and I will fetch her.” 

Mrs. Borrowdaile, who is herself yet a girl, hurries off to find 
her younger sister, who is Jack’s fiancée, and spending this last 
month before her marriage here at Richmond, principally that 
she may superintend the furnishing of the romantic little house 
on the banks of the river which she and Jack are so soon to 
inhabit. 

Flo’s husband is in India, and she has wiled away the 
tediousness of their separation, during the last year, in 
chaperoning Cis, and in indulging, when she can make a 
convert, in her favourite hobby of spirit-rapping. 

Soon she returns, bringing with her Jack’s “little Cis.” 

* Flo is a pretty woman, but she is quite eclipsed by the young 
creature now with her. Cis is in reality nearly twenty years 
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old, but she looks more like fifteen in face. Her figure is small 
and slight, and most delicately finished in every detail. She 
has a lovely innocent face, with large blue eyes, which still 
retain the wondering look so charming in childhood. Her hair 
is fair and fluffy, and she has a fragile look about her, as of 
some freshly opened flower, as if you must handle her gently or 
she would break. 

Jack’s eyes are watching the door before it opens to admit 
her, as the eyes of a faithful hound watch for its master, when 
his footsteps are heard. Jack has found mistress and master in 
this slight young thing, and would give himself and all he recks 
of to secure her happiness. He is a fit mate for her in personal 
appearance, as he advances to meet her. Over six feet high, 
and with the easy grace in his carriage not often met with in 
very tall men. His square shoulders and broad chest, and the 
symmetry of his limbs are perfect. He is fair also, though not 
so fair as Cis, for his face is sunburnt, but he has dancing blue 
eyes, and short clean-cut features, and looks a thorough young 
Englishman. 

“Come, Cis,” he says, and his voice, when he addresses her, 
has another intonation to what it has when he speaks to Flo. 
“So that unconscionable woman has done with you at last! 
She gets far more than her rightful share.” 

“Stay!” says Flo, interposing herself between the lovers, 
“Jack, you shall not have Cis by you during this séance, or I 
know to my cost what the result will be. / shall sit between 
you. Here, Cis, my dear, seat yourself by me.” 

“Oh no, indeed,” exclaims the girl, “if you have brought me 
here for this, I shall go away again! I don’t like it, astyou 
know, Flo; I’m afraid of it all! I think and dream of your 
horrible bogies and spirits by night, and I never will help you 
with it any more. Don’t do it, Jack, there’s a dear boy; I 
believe it is awfully wicked, though Flo won’t think so; don’t 
encourage her to go on.” 

“Why here’s another one!” replies Jack, apostrophizing the 
furniture, for lack of better audience. “Cis, you little goose, I’m 
going to give her a lesson, instead of assisting her; I’m going to 
expose all her machinations and leave her nowhere! Come on, 
Flo, begin all your hocus-pocus, I will only give you half-an- 
hour from first to last, so you must have your wits about you.” 
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He sits down, and puts a chair by his side to induce Cis to 
take it. 

But she shakes her head. 

“If you are really bent upon it,” she says, “I shall go away 
until you’ve done. It’s silly of me, but I have the ‘creeps’ 
whenever this sort of thing goes on. Let me go, Jack, dear,” 
coaxingly, for he has got hold of her hand, “and call me when it 
is over.” 

So he lets her go reluctantly, and is sorry that he) has ‘agreed 
to waste a good half-hour in such rubbish, and Cis flits out of 
the room, and Flo settles herself to business. She represses at 
once Jack’s weak jokes and badinage. 

“There’s a time for all things,” she says, rather crustily, for 
this is her last and hottest hobby. “If you really want to 
investigate the matter, you must be serious now; it will take 
three times as long if you keep on talking nonsense.” 

This last argument tells; he is far more anxious to have it 
over and to get Cis back again, than to sit “table-turning” as he 
calls it; so he submits to the preliminary silent waiting and so 
forth, until the well-known “raps” begin to be distinctly 
audible. 

“Do you hear?” enquires Flo, triumphantly. 

“T distinctly hear your knuckles tapping, though I cannot, as 
yet, find out how you do it,” he answers. 

She removes her hands from the table, but the faint tapping 
is still to be heard. 

“ How now ?” she asks, laconically. 

“With your tongue and your teeth, 1 suppose. May I ask 
you to keep your mouth wide open ?” 

She laughs against her will. 

“T'll do better than that,” she replies, “I will give you my 
word as a gentlewoman, that I have no part whatever in any- 
thing that goes on, beyond the questions I must ask, as 
medium ; those you shall dictate to me. Will that content 
you ?” 

“Perfectly,” he answers, “if we get rhyme or reason out of this 
dreadfully shabby bit of mahogany, I shall believe that the 
old gentleman himself is honouring us with his company. 
Hadn’t you better ask this poor old party what he wants? or his 
knuckles will te getting sore.” 
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“Who do you come for?” enquires Flo, with the tender 
inflexion in her voice one uses if addressing the dead or 
dying. 

The table raps out according to the alphabet the letters which 
form the words “ Dr. Carrington.” 

“Pretty pat with my profession,” says Jack, “perhaps he’ll 
mention where he knew me.” 

“ Haslar Hospital,” from the table. 

“ Well, what’s he after—what does he want to say?” asks Jack, 
who is beginning to weary of sitting so long without Cis. “ What 
may your name be? Come to the point, old fellow,” yawning, 
and trying to hide that he is doing so. 

On the question being repeated by the medium, very rapidly 
is spelt out the name. 

“Donald McGregor.” 

There is a visible change in Carrington’s face, he looks 
interested, but shakes his head at Flo. 

“Do you know the name ?” she asks. 

“Yes, and so do you,” he replies, laughing. 

“T never heard it until this minute,” she answers, looking him 
in the face, “unless it was ina book. Do you doubt me still, * 
Jack?” 

“No, no,” he answers hastily, “I do not think that you would 
knowingly take me in, but you may have got that name into 
your head, for I’ve spoken of the man to Cis, and she may have 
mentioned him to,you. Let’s get on, however, and come to the 
gist of the matter. When did you die, old boy? Cut your 
communication as short as you can, to oblige me.” 

“September the twenty-seventh.” 

“Cram number one; he didn’t know me till October in last 
year for I was only ordered to Haslar then! Once more; I 
shall only give him two more chances to make all the impression 
upon me that he can. Tell him to speak up quickly, Flo.” 

“ September the twenty-seventh.” 

Jack looks at Flo and laughs, looking very victorious. 

“You see how much he knows about it! For the last time, 
Donald McGregor, speak the truth, or else for ever hold your 
tongue, what was the da P 

Rapidly, before the question is out of Jack’s mouth: 

“ September the twenty-seventh.” 
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Carrington roars with laughter and pushes his chair away from 
the table. 

“So much for your spiritual revelations, Flo! this party has 
got pressure on the brain. I’ve had enough of this, I think, for 
the present,” getting up and stretching himself as he speaks. 

“Well, I acknowledge,” replies Flo, “that this one was rather 
incoherent, but at any rate, Jack, you must see that there is no 
trickery about it ; admit now, that it must proceed from spiritual 
agency.” 

“I’m not quite prepared to admit that yet, Flo; but I’ll freely 
acknowledge that it’s quite beyond me to account for it. I can’t 
imagine spirits of the blest kicking about in the legs of tables, 
and if they are spirits at all, as you and your party believe, they 
must be unhappy ones, not to be depended upon, and certainly 
not worth dealing with. The man McGregor was one of the best 
chaps I ever knew, and his spirit would certainly not have told 
all those crams concerning the date of his death, eh ?” 

“You remember the man well, then?” 

“Yes, perfectly ; the fellow took an unaccountable attachment 
to myself; why, I can’t imagine. He was ill in hospital when I 
was first sent to Haslar, and died there in the spring. I’ve 
spoken of him to Cis; possibly she or I have mentioned his 
name before you; and through ‘unconscious cerebration,’ or 
whatever scientists call it, you have somehow helped the table to 
rap out that name. I mean no offence to your integrity, my 
dear girl; but though that explanation is a hard thing to 
believe, it is easier to my mind than ascribing it to spiritual 
agency.” 

“Qh, well!” she answers, getting up reluctantly. “‘A man 
convinced against his will, remains an unbeliever still.’ You 
have not gone far enough yet to form an opinion. I daresay 
after all you’ve forgotten when he really died. I would bet a 
five-pound note that when you refer to your death-book at 
Haslar, you will find that the date is right after all. I never 
knew a spirit say wrong on that matter before.” 

“ Afraid not,” he responds, with a twinkle in his eyes. “You 
and he imagined ‘September the twenty-seventh’ between you.” 

Here the door opens, and Cis re-enters. 

“ You've done at last!” she says, in a tone of relief. “I hoped 
you had, for I heard you laughing. I trust you’ve not a convert, 
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Jack, for I hate spiritualism ; when I am present I fancy I can 
feel the spirits blowing over my face! and I get so fanciful I 
imagine all sorts of things. I could almost declare that just as 
I entered the room, something whispered low in my ear 
‘September the twenty-seventh.’ ” 

“ Low in your ear!” echoes Jack, brushing back the soft hair 
from her little pink ear as he leads her in. “Why, we’ve been 
bandying those few words backwards and forwards again and 
again. No wonder you heard them! Flo and her table have 
got that date on their brain, and will have it that the so-called 
spirit died on that day, when he was, to my knowledge, alive and 
kicking. No, I’m not a convert, my little girl, and think you are 
in the right to leave such things alone.” 

“Cis is highly mediumistic,” says Flo. “She would be invalu- 
able to me if she were not so timid. I believe she would make 
a first-rate trance medium.” 

“Heaven forbid,” replies Jack, laughing. “Come, shall we 
have a turn on the river? It is cool now, and we can pull to 
Twickenham and home by moonlight, if you girls like it.” 


PART II. 


IT wants but three days to Cis’s wedding day ; the never-ending 
consultations with dressmakers and modistes, which have so 
often interrupted Jack’s ‘¢ete-d-tetes with his lady love, are over 
at last. 

Their little house is complete, and wanting only inhabitants. 
The route for their wedding tour is mapped out, and there 
remains but one thing for Jack to provide; that little gold 
circlet, which Cis has more pride in than in any other of her 
adornments. 

They are alone in the drawing-room, or “parlour” as the 
landlady designates it. Not even its glaring, many-coloured 
carpet, nor the shaded vase of wax flowers which occupies the 
centre of that table which so provoked Jack’s scepticism, can 
dim the romance of the situation to these two young hearts. 

Incongruous surroundings, vile taste of every description, are 
all unnoticed by them. They are standing in the big bow 
window, but only looking at one another. 

She, in her soft white dress, with her fair hair clustering in 
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little rings over her temples, and casting pearly shadows on her 
white brow, seems to want only a nimbus around her head to be 
the embodiment of a seraph. 

He is looking down on the slender hand which lies on his own 
great brown palm. 

“What a trumpery little bit of a thing it is!” he says fondly. 
“No wonder the jeweller fellow had no ring small enough; let 
us try now which of these elegant little articles will fit,’ taking 
from his pocket a bunch of brass rings such as jewellers use as 
guides for size. 

The very smallest woman’s size is right. Jack detaches it 
from the bunch, and places it separately in his waistcoat pocket. 

“Tl be off then, and get the real thing,” he says, though ap- 
parently in no hurry to take himself off. “’Tis to bea very 
broad one, is it? Those are my orders?” 

“Yes,” she answers, “I want it as broad as it can be made; so 
that everyone can see it. People never will believe I’m grown 
up; they will not believe I’m a married woman, perhaps, unless 
my ring is distinctly visible.” 

She watches him from the window as he leaves the house, 
thinking gratefully of her happy future; admiring his broad 
shoulders and manly figure, the careless grace of his walk, and 
the bright look he throws back at her before he turns the corner. 

“T don’t believe there’s another man to hold a candle to him 
in England!” she says to herself, with shy pride. “So good, so 
handsome, and so strong and powerful! I should never be 
afraid to go anywhere, or do anything with Jack; he fears 
nothing and nobody. How came he ever to fancy a girl like 
me? so timid and weak and silly as I am! Jack deserves a 
clever woman who is strong-minded and more equal to himself, 
but oh! I do thank God that he has chosen me!” 

She is in too restless a state of happiness in thinking upon 
the change in her life, so soon to come to her, to settle to any 
occupation, so she seeks her sister and wiles away the time in 
her company. 

Presently, she stations herself again at the window to watch 
for Jack’s return. 

“See, Flo!” she exclaims suddenly. “What a crowd of 
people there is lower down! ‘There must be some fight or 
quarrel! I see a couple of policemen amongst them.” 
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Flo comes hastily to the window, and, as she looks, an in- 
definable fear that the crowd is in some way connected with 
themselves forces itself upon her mind. 

“Don’t stand there, Cis,” she says. “Come away, dear, it 
may be an accident, I wouldn’t look, if I were you.” 

“Let me look,” replies the girl, impatiently thrusting away 
her sister. Her own eyes have caught a reflexion of Flo’s alarm, 
and she strains her sight in trying to pierce the crowd, which is 
advancing slowly towards the Terrace in which they are lodging. 

As the moving mass halts for a minute, a figure emerges from 
its centre, a gentleman, who stops and speaks to a by-standing 
nursemaid. She points in the direction of the house they 
occupy, and the man walks quickly on, enters the little piece of 
front garden, and ascends the steps. Cis turns white as the 
dress she wears. 

“Who—what does he want?” she gasps, “it must be a 
constable! Flo, he doesn’t want us, does he ? ” piteously. 

“Stay here, Cis!” says Flo authoritatively, “it is most likely 
nothing to do with us. He wants some information, perhaps. 
I am going to him, dear.” 

But the girl is not tobe kept back. She forces her way into the 
passage and hears a voice enquire for Mrs. Borrowdaile. 

“There has been an accident,” says the gentleman. “Mr. 
Carrington is hurt ; he has had a fall,” then, seeing the fear and 
distress on both their faces, he continues : 

“Am I right in supposing that he is a relative of yours? 
Banks, the jeweller, directed us here.” 

“Yes, yes!” answers Flo, hurriedly, “he is, at least, staying 
with me,” glancing significantly at Cis, who stands in the door- 
way, supporting herself against the lintel. 

“Ts he badly hurt, can he not walk ?” 

“He is not conscious now,” replies the doctor, who partly 
guesses what the facts of the case may be. “He must be taken 
at once to his room, if you please.” 

Jack has no room of his own at Mrs. Borrowdaile’s, for, though 
nominally staying with them, he sleeps at the “ Rose,” close by, 
but by Flo’s orders, the men, who have by now arrived bearing 
his inanimate body, carry him to the first room they reach, on 
the landing. 

There, on the bed, spread out in all its freshness, lies the 
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bridal dress, with wreath and veil, ready to adorn little Cis. It is 
ruthlessly gathered up by the girl herself, and thrown on one side, 
and poor Jack, who had left the house in all the strength of his) 
manhood but an hour back, is Jaid there in its stead. 

Cis is calm and tearless as she watches the bearers place 
their heavy burden down, gazes on those closed eyes, so full of 
love when last she met them, and sees, with an agony past 
expression, the helpless body, which falls across the bed limp 
and powerless, till they straighten the young limbs, and place a 
pillow beneath his shapely head. 

There is no sign of pain on his features ; no mark of a wound 
save, hidden from sight under the clustering hair, a deep indented 
blow on the right temple. 

The women believe him stunned. Cis kneels by his side, 
moistening his lips with brandy which*some one has brought, 
and putting Eau de Cologne upon his brow. 

He looks as calm as if he were asleep, excepting that his right 
arm is pressed against his heart, and his hand is tightly closed 
over a small white parcel. It is the little box containing the 
wedding ring for Cis. 


The doctor touches Flo on the shoulder, and draws her on 
one side. 


“Sister?” he asks, in a low tone, glancing at the kneeling girl. 

“Engaged wife,” she replies, softly, but Cis is too absorbed to 
heed them. “Is it a bad injury?” 

He forms with his lips the word, “Dead!” and adds: 

“Get her away, she must be told it as soon as possible.” 

.They do so presently on pretence of a surgical examination, 
then the doctor tells Mrs. Borrowdaile in reply to her questions : 

“He tripped on the step of the jeweller’s shop as he was 
coming out—God only knows how—caught his foot in the mat 
perhaps, anyhow he fell with great force on the pavement, and 
struck his temple against the ironlamp-post. I could do nothing 
for him, poor fellow, he was dead before I got there! I wish I 
could be of any service to you ; can I telegraph to friends or so 
forth ?” 

She grasps his hand, as that of an old friend; this fearful 
half-hour has made this stranger no longer one. 

“Can you not stay a little longer?” she asks piteously, “ at 
any rate until I have told her ?” 
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“T would if I could,” he answers, “but it is out of my power. I 
have an engagement which I am afraid is already almost over- 
due,” drawing out his note-book, and running his forefinger down 
its pages. 

“Consultation at Mrs. John Murray’s half-past twelve,” he 
reads ; “it is actually that now,” he says, rising as he points to 
the entry. 

Flo mechanically glances at the book, and as her eyes rest on 
the lines he points to, she reads the date, which till now she had 
not remembered. 

It is “September the twenty-seventh.” 

Donald McGregor had after all done what he could to warn 
Jack Carrington against this fateful day. 





THE RECTORS RESIURCE. 


The Rector’s Resource. 


THE Reverend Cuthbert Dangerfield, having with great 
deliberation, and a silver paper knife, cut the ponderous pages 
of the Quarterly Review, threw himself back in his well-padded 
chair and gazed reflectively into the fire. His glass of Lafitte 
was warming in a distant corner of the fender, an obese and 
elderly Dandy Dinmont snored comfortably before the same, 
and an air of repose pervaded the whole room. It was evident 
from the peaceful nature of Pepper’s sleep that he anticipated 
no parochial stroll this afternoon, yet his reverend pastor and 
master seemed in no way eager to plunge into the learned 
interior of the magazine. Now and again he thoughtfully 
stroked his sparse grey hair, overlapped his clean-shaven 
upper lip with the nether one, and tapped his brow pensively 
with his pince-nez. Finally he took up the outer sheet of The 
7imes, balanced his glasses on the extreme tip of his nose, 
and solemnly read aloud the following announcement. 


“At the parish church, Snaleham, the Rev. Peter Popple, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s Coll., Cambs., Rector of Dulbrough, 
to Lavinia, widow of the late Major Mullyns, 129th Regt.” 


He glanced shudderingly round his snug, book-lined room, 
seized his glass of Lafitte, and then murmuring, “Poor devil, 
astounding—as—tounding !” gulped down the wine, and opened 
the Quarterly. 

The marriage of his old and learned friend Popple had indeed 
surprised and even shocked him. For the Reverend Cuthbert’s 
views on the subject of marriage were very decided. It was 
generally understood, for he did not actually propound his 
sentiments, that he considered marriage all very well for curates 
and other invertebrates, but that matrimony was absolutely 
distasteful to him was certain, as his views of celibacy most 
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unquestionably proceeded from no fanciful High Church 
notions. Muddleham-Magna was Evangelical from end to end. 
Popple was a man he had greatly esteemed ; henceforth, Mr. 
Dangerfield felt that he and Popple would have no sympathies 
in common, and the thought caused him much distress. 

The Quarterly Review failed to cheer him. He found his 
thoughts wandering from Gladstone to Snaleham and 
Dulbrough, to Popple and his fall. He positively blushed 
when he discovered himself dwelling on the possibilities of 
Popple becoming a family man. Bah! the thought was too 
horrible. He started up suddenly, to Pepper’s unmitigated 
astonishment and disgust, flung aside the magazine and pre- 
pared to go out. 

As he stood brushing his hat preparatory to starting this 
afternoon, he was undecided whether to do his cottage or his 
villa round. At first he thought he would swoop down 
with some requisite pastoral reprimands upon his humbler 
parishioners., but for these to be duly effective it was necessary 
to be stern. This afternoon, with Popple’s fall ever present in 
his mind, he simply felt depressed and sad, and in these circum- 
stances he decided that Twiddy—his curate—should attend to 
the cottagers. The villa round should be his to-day. Here he 
would be petted and soothed with well-brewed tea, and com- 
forting tea-cake, and so made to temporarily forget his erring 
friend. There were the Larbys, for example, at The Laurels 
His housekeeper, Mrs. Chipp, had informed him of the serious 
indisposition of Miss Louisa, and as she and her sister were 
staunch and liberal supporters of the church and local charities, 
it behoved him to pay a sympathetic call. Towards The 
Laurels he accordingly went. Every shrub in the spotlessly 
kept garden of that small residence was evenly trimmed, the 
gravel was rolled till it positively shone again, and the doorstep 
was of immaculate whiteness. 

Miss Larby, senior, solemnly rose to greet the Rector as he 
was announced. She was an angular female of sallow com- 
plexion, displaying great symmetry of bone. As she moved 
there was a fetter-like jingle of jet bracelets, and her knuckles 
and old-fashioned rings clicked and rattled like a mechanical 
toy as she rubbed her osseous hands together. The somewhat 
embarrassing skittishness that the Rector had sometimes 

II 
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nervously remarked in the younger Miss Larby’s demeanour 
was wholly absent from her sister. He therefore felt more at 
ease in her presence, and more emboldened to enquire 
solicitously and tenderly after the invalid. 

At the mention of her sister’s name, Miss Larby allowed her 
eyelids to suddenly fall as if a string had been pulled somewhere 
at the back of her head. 

“ Her condition is most serious!” she replied tragically. 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Dangerfield, opening his eyes very 
wide. “Dear me! I hope you are unnecessarily alarming 
yourself. Seen Chilvers?” Chilvers was the Muddleham 
Magna doctor. 

“Mr. Chilvers fears her recovery is impossible. There is no 
disease, but she seems to be gradually pining, and a severe 
attack of bronchitis has struck a final blow.” 

“Could you not take her fora change of scene? You have 
not been away from Muddleham since 2 

“We went to Dulbrough the first week of last September,” 
Miss Margaret responded with melancholy preciseness. The 
mention of Dulbrough revived thoughts of Popple, and a 
perceptible shade passed over the Reverend Cuthbert’s face, 
whilst an involuntary sigh escaped him. 

“Yes, I remember, I remember,” he said, sadly, and Miss 
Margaret noticed with apparent satisfaction that he suddenly 
became abstracted. She rattled her fingers and rings more 
loudly still, and rang for tea. 

She had great faith in the Larby brew with its concomitant 
cream and well-buttered muffinsas a social agent, and she had 
often noticed its magical effect upon the Rector. It proved less 
inspiriting than usual, however, this afternoon. But it led the 
conversation back to Dulbrough. 

“You have doubtless heard of Mr. Popple’s——marriage.” 
He gulped out the last word. 

Miss Margaret visibly brightened. 

“TI was so glad.” 

“Glad?” gasped the Rector. “Glad? Why were you glad, 
Miss Larby ?” 

“Mr. Popple is an attractive man in the prime of life, his was 
a lonely existence, and with so charming a rectory, it seemed, if 
I may say so, almost selfish of him to live in single state.” 
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The Rev. Cuthbert gazed at her nervously. “ That is what 
they think of me, perhaps,” he thought to himself, and the 
reflection filled him with terror. He was thankful to change the 
subject, and visit the invalid. Now his nervous condition was so 
low, and the chair beside the invalid’s bed so cosily cushioned, 
that he sank well into the latter and gratefully allowed himself 
to be talked to by the ladies. Beyond the fact that her voice - 
was weak, and that there was a powerful odour of eau-de-cologne 
in the apartment, he really noticed no signs of serious indisposi- 
tion about Miss Louisa. For this he was grateful. He disliked 
sickness, he was not fluent in the consolatory and amateur 
medical language current with sick persons and their relatives. 
So he outstayed his usual time for such calls, and with marked 
geniality begged that Miss Louisa would not hesitate to send for 
him if he could be of any service. 

A day or two later, in passing The Laurels, the Rev. Cuthbert 
called to enquire again after the younger Miss Larby, and 
received still more unsatisfactory accounts of her health. He was 
not therefore surprised when an urgent message was delivered to 
him on the following morning, begging his immediate attendance 
on the invalid. Meanwhile he had gleaned further particulars 
concerning Popple and his bride, the widow of the late Major 
Mullyns, and more than ever did he mourn for his fallen friend, 
and congratulate himself on his sound and immovable views 
upon celibacy. 

Miss Larby greeted him tearfully. “ My dear sister is much 
worse. I feel that a crisis is at hand. We shall not have her 
long,” she murmured, as she led the way upstairs. The Rector 
muttered some conventional incoherencies, and presently found 
himself holding Miss Louisa’s thin and resistless hand in his. 
The conversation, principally consolatory, was carried on 
between the Rector and the elder lady, but she presently glided 
noiselessly out of the room, and the Rev. Cuthbert took the 
Opportunity of asking the invalid if she had any wish to 
communicate to him. 

Suddenly Miss Louisa, to his unutterable dismay, buried her 
face in her hands, and burst into tears. 

“Calm yourself, pray, my dear lady,” he exclaimed. “I beg 
you will not distress yourself. Shall I call your sister?” he 
hastily added, glancing nervously at the door. 

r1* 
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“ No, no,” she cried. “I want to speak to you alone. I want 
you to forgive me; I must confess my secret, I could not die 
happy without telling you how foolish I have been. But it was 
not altogether my fault.” Here the Rector discreetly gazed into 
the fire. “I did struggle against my feelings, but oh! do not be 
angry, will you? but I could not—I—I couldn’t help loving you 
_ ” 

The Rector leapt to his feet. 

“Miss Larby,” he stammered, “these are but the fancies born 
of your weak state——” 

“ No, no,” she answered. “Indeed it is too true. For months 
my secret has been locked in my breast. It has consumed my 
strength, my life, and now that I am dying, I felt you would 
take pity on me, and tell me that I have not been very wicked 
to bestow my heart unasked upon you. ‘We needs must love 
the highest when we see it,’ someone has said, and no one has 
ever seemed so good and great as you.” 

The Rector winced at each tender word, and beads of 
perspiration stood upon his brow. 

“You have done me a great honour, but——’ 


“You do not hate me, then ?” she asked wistfully. 
“Of course not, my dear lady, but I was naturally unprepared. 
I fancy you are not altogether certain as to your feelings, your 


’ 


long illness——’ 

At this juncture Miss Larby returned. She had evidently 
heard the last sentence, for with an agitated rattle she exclaimed, 
“Then Louisa has told youall! Oh! Mr. Dangerfield, you will 
make the dear girl happy (Miss Louisa’s forty-ninth birthday 
had dawned long since) I know you will,” and she grasped both 
his hands firmly. He turned hot and cold by turns, his tongue 
became an absolute fixture, while the terrible avowal to which 
he had just listened seemed to throb audibly in his brain. Only 
one coherent thought occurred, and that was that he must 
escape at once from the house, and in view of the fact that this 
miserable woman was zx extremis he was justified, he thought, in 
accomplishing his escape at any cost. He never knew exactly 
what he did say. He heard a far-off murmur of voices, he was 
dimly conscious that Miss Louisa kissed his hand. Then his 
mind became a blank. On his way out he met Chilvers. “No 
hope I fear,” whispered the little doctor, as they passed each other. 
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“No hope,” echoed the Rector in a sepulchral tone. 

Then there was balm in Gilead after all. 

The following day passed as a series of hideous dreams to 
the Rector of Muddleham-Magna. He rose haggard and 
depressed after a night of sleeplessness and despair. Twiddy 
expressed concern as to his appearance, Mrs. Chipp was 
evidently suspicious that there was something awry. He felt as 
if the horrible truth had already leaked out. In his imagination 
he heard the gossips of Muddleham-Magna linking his name 
with Louisa Larby’s, and he positively hung his head as he 
passed along the High Street. Reluctantly he dragged his 
weary feet to The Laurels. The blinds were still undrawn! 
Half-dazed he entered, suffered himself to be led into that awful 
room again, and left, feeling that he had sunk even deeper into 
the terrible quicksands closing around him. All day long he 
wandered in the country, and when night fell he crept back to 
his Rectory faint and weary, only to learn that Miss Louisa had 
taken a decided turn for the better. 

Chilvers was awaiting his return, and cheerfully communicated 
the news. 

“She’s mad, that woman’s mad,” exclaimed the Rector 
desperately. 

Chilvers laughed in an irritating, good-tempered, professional 
manner. “Mad, my dear Rector, not a bit of it. Never met a 
clearer-headed woman in my life. Great determination, too, but 
I own she’s puzzled me a little over this illness. Seems to have 
been brought on by some worry.” 

“TI tell you she’s mad,” again said the Rector. But Chilvers 
was not to be talked down. That card had failed. Was there 
no escape? She was better, she was sane, she would expect him 
to marry her. He remembered Popple, and in his agony he 
groaned aloud. Then he decided on flight. Just before that 
fatal visit to The Laurels he had been offered the Bishopric of 
Bamboozle. He had, as a matter of form, begged time to con- 
sider the flattering offer. Now he felt that Bamboozle was his 
only refuge. He would at once write and accept. But stay! 
He would first make known his resolve at The Laurels. Maybe, 
after all, his invalid’s improvement was but temporary. At all 
events she would never dream of going to Bamboozle. The 
news concerning Miss Louisa’s health he found, alas! was but 
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too true. She was better. She was even gay. He observed, 
with a sinking heart, that her fringe was curled, and that she 
called him Cuthbert! He at once plunged into the Bamboozle 
business. To his dismay his news was received with embarrass- 
ing demonstrations of delight. 

“You dear, clever thing,” said Miss Louisa, pressing his hand. 

“ How lovely!” gushed Miss Larby. ‘“ Dear Louisa is a born 
organiser. She will revel in diocesan work.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” gasped the Rev. Cuthbert, “that 
you would actually think of coming to Bamboozle?” 

“My place is by your side, of course. A sea voyage is just 
what I want. Mr. Chilvers says.” (“ D— Chilvers,” muttered the 
proposed Bishop). 

“But the climate,” he said aloud. “It’s terrible. It’s a 
miasmic swamp; a hot bed of tropical disease. The late 
Bishop’s wife died in a year,” he added, with desperate 
mendacity, “and they tell me the episcopal residence is abso- 
lutely without drains. I couldn’t think of permitting you to 
sacrifice your life r 

Miss Larby only smiled triumphantly. “I know that my 
sister will only be happy in sharing your dangers. You have 
snatched her from the grave as it were. She will risk all for 
you.” 

“You have made up your mind to marry me then?” he 
enquired, in a strained, faint tone. 

“Oh, Cuthbert !” whispered Miss Louisa, while the elder Miss 
Larby coughed and placed her handkerchief to her eyes, “have 
I not loved you for years?” 


That night he took a desperate resolve. To Mrs. Chipp’s 
despair, his dinner was left untasted, and, after ordering a bottle 
of brandy to be taken to his study, he retired to that apartment 
and locked the door. So far as could be seen through the key- 
hole, the Rector of Muddleham-Magna simply sat and gazed 
before him for hours, in a helpless, hopeless manner, which at 
once convinced his household that he had gone mad. The fact 
that he did not eat was sufficient proof to Mrs. Chipp that some 
serious disturbance was at work. The bottle of brandy was in 
itself suspicious. And, while his servants speculated on his 
sanity, and his letters remained unopened, and his lamp burned 
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low, the Rector, with drawn, white face and sunken eyes, sat in 
the bitterest throes of mental anguish. As the night wore on, 
his face became more set, his perturbation greater. Sometimes 
he walked wildly up and down the room, sometimes he flung 
himself down and writhed in agony upon the floor. When 
morning dawned, the distressed Mrs. Chipp, who was anxiously 
hovering round the study-door, was suddenly confronted by a 
terrible apparition. The Rector, unshaven, dishevelled and 
haggard, strode forth, with the fierce light of determination in 
his eyes, and ordered her to pack his portmanteau immediately, 
and send for Mr. Twiddy. 

“Tm going to London,” he said. “I’m called away on urgent 
business. I may not be back—for some time.” And an hour 
afterwards he had left the Parish. In London he remained for 
the next month. Meantime the Bamboozle mitre was fitted to 
another head, and Miss Louisa Larby had re-appeared in 
Muddleham-Magna society, which was in an agreeable little 
flutter of excitement over dark rumours of their Rector’s 
romance, when suddenly a bomb exploded in its midst. Mr. 
Twiddy, with tears in his eyes, announced the Rev. Cuthbert 
Dangerfield’s secession to the Roman Church! And _ the 
Cadchester Chronicle, in confirming this terrible news, added 
the following significant item of intelligence: 


“We are authorised to state that the Reverend gentleman 
will be very shortly received into the Roman priesthood.” 


Thus it was that he escaped the fate of Popple. 
ANNIE BERLYN. 





AN OLD PORTRAIT. 


Hn Old Portrait. 


A Portrait hangs before me, 
A lovely, tender face, 

And form of girlish beauty 
Endowed with every grace ; 

Sweet eyes! what troubled yearning 
In your dark depths appears, 

And dims your brilliant lustre 
With weight of unshed tears! 


What history, I wonder, 
Could those sweet lips disclose ? 
No trace, no touch of sadness 
This rare old portrait shows, 
Save in those eyes, that, gazing 
Far outward all the day, 
Seem seeking, vainly seeking, 
For some one far away. 


Perchance the “old, old story ” 
Familiar to us all, 

In peaceful cottage homestead, 
And old baronial hall, 

Is here, tho’ told but faintly 
By eyes so sad and sweet, 
They move my heart with pity 

At every look I meet. 





AN OLD PORTRAIT. 


For this proud, high-born beauty, 
With sunlit curls of hair, 

Just simply bound together 
By flowers, sweet and rare, 

Would seem, at transient glances, 
All gifts to have possessed, 

And never felt one grief-pang 
Shoot through her snowy breast. 


But ah! to those remembering 
That placid streams run deep, 

Those lips could tell of anguish 
Would make the hardest weep! 

Those eyes! so deep and tender, 
So pleading, steadfast, sweet, 


Are seeking, vainly seeking, 


For one they never meet. 


CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 
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LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. The name of this gifted woman 
is but a memory now. Her novels have never been reprinted, 
her poems are seldom read, graceful, melodious, and charming 
though they undoubtedly are. 

She was the daughter of John Landon, junior partner in the 
house of Adair, army agents, and Catherine Jane, ée Bishop, 
his wife, a lady of Welsh extraction, and was born on the 14th 
of August, 1802, at her father’s house in Hans Place, Chelsea. 
She was the first-born of her parents; her sister died in her 
thirteenth year, and her brother, Whittington Henry Landon, 
afterwards a clergyman and M.A., was the almost inseparable 
companion of her youthful days, and deeply beloved by her. 
The greater part of her existence was passed in or near the place 
of her birth. She was seldom absent from the neighbourhood, 
for when her parents removed from the locality, she still clung to 
it, and in 1825 she was living in Sloane Street with her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Bishop, while she subsequently became a _ boarder 
in the house of the Misses Lance, who kept a school at No. 22, 
Hans Place, an establishment at which she had been a pupil 
when only six years old, and where she resided until within a 
short time of her marriage, when, her old friends retiring, she 
went to live in Upper Berkeley Street, in the family of Mrs. 
Sheddon. 

She is said to have been a reader almost in her cradle, and early 
showed literary proclivities of no mean order. An invalid neigh- 
bour and friend of her mother’s taught her to read by scattering 
the letters of the alphabet on the floor, and telling thejchild to 
pick them up as named, and the little pupil was rewarded with a 
sugar-plum or some dainty when successful, which was often, for 
evenat that early age she showed great quickness. Her, edu- 
cation, or to speak more correctly her instruction, was under- 
taken later on by her cousin, Miss Landon, who found that 
Letitia had an extraordinary memory, and was remarkably 
clever, though she was never a good pianist or penman. However, 
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she made up for those deficiencies by the rapidity and ease with 
which she could write themes on any given subject. 

Her favourite book in childhood, was one given her by her 
father called “ Silvester Tramper,” and was a story of travels in 
Africa, a country in which she was particularly interested, and it 
reigned supreme until Mr. Landon presented her with the 
“ Arabian Nights,” and this supplanted it. 

_ After the days of “tasks and lessons” were over for her, she 
indulged her taste for poetry and romance and wrote several 
poetical effusions. Then came, as she herself wrote in a letter to 
Mr. S. C. Hall, “the desire of publication so inseparable from 
composition,” and some of her efforts were submitted by Miss 
Landon (the cousin) to Mr. Jerdan, the editor of the Literary 
Gazette. This gentleman lived in a cottage near Mr. Landon’s 
house, and could overlook his neighbour’s grounds. He had 
noticed the somewhat odd spectacle of a “plump, well-grown 
girl, bowling a hoop round the walks, with the hoop-stick in one 
hand and a book in the other, reading as she ran, and as well as 
she could manage both exercise and instruction at the same 
time. The exercise was prescribed and insisted upon ; the book 
was her own irrepressible choice.” This “ plump girl” was the 
future poetess, and Mr. Jerdan on reading the juvenile produc- 
tions thought they showed great promise, notwithstanding 
crudeness, corrected the MSS., encouraged her to persevere in 
the kindliest manner, and finally printed one of her first com- 
positions in No. 164 of the Literary Gazette, which was entitled 
“ Rome.” 

The next little piece that appeared in the Gazette is far 
prettier, so I quote it: 


THE MICHAELMAS DAISY. 


Last smile of the departing year, 
Thy sister sweets are flown ; 
Thy pensive wreath is still more dear, 
From blooming thus alone. 
Thy tender blush, thy simple frame, 
Unnoticed might have pass’d ; 
But now thou com st with softer claim, 
The loveliest and the last. 
Sweet are the charms in thee we find, 
Emblem of Hope’s gay wing ; 
*Tis thine to call past bloom to mind— 
To promise future spring. 
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The following summer Mr. Warren, of Bond Street, published 
a small volume, “The Fate of Adelaide,’ a romantic Swiss 
story, which she dedicated to Mrs. Siddons. This poem and 
other little verses that followed, were only of value as indications 
of poetical genius, indications that she fully realised later on. 
She then commenced in the Literary Gazette a series of 
“Poetical Sketches,” under the signature of L. E. L., and soon 
any verses with that signature were eagerly looked for and read, 
the public recognizing the fresh and beautiful outpourings of 
genius, and from the summer of 1821 to that of 1824 she sent 
in these contributions uninterruptedly, with a profusion that was 
striking. The writer being a “young lady yet in her teens,” by 
no means lessened their popularity. Great curiosity was evinced 
about her. She was read by old -poets, and versified by young 
ones, who wrote sonnets in her praise, and this girl in her teens 
“woke, and found herself famous.” 

One, Bernard Barton, in February, 1822, thus closes some 
lines portraying his deep admiration : 

‘*T know not who, or what, thou art, 
Nor do I seek to know thee, 
Whilst thou, performing thus thy part, 
Such banquets can bestow me. 
Then be, as long as thou shalt list, 
My viewless, nameless Melodist.” 

“And this,” said Laman Blanchard, “she was to thousands 
beside the minstrel.” 

Her popularity was unbounded. Her glowing rapturous 
verses took a hold on the reading public, and retained it until 
her unhappy and melancholy death. 

She seems to have been of a bright, unselfish temperament, 
and though undoubtedly “ gifted,” was hardly “gay,” as Miss 
Jewsbury designated her in some lines she wrote. Her work 
was too incessant, the demands on her brain and mind too 
perpetual, to leave much room for gaiety. After her father’s 
pecuniary losses she helped her family liberally, limiting her own 
expenditure to £120 a year! and the following lines show her 
life was not free from care. 

DEAR GIFTs. 
Life’s best gifts are bought dearly. Wealth is won 
By years of toil, and often comes too late : 


With pleasure comes satiety ; and pomp 
Is compassed round with vexing vanities ; 
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And genius, earth’s most glorious gift, that lasts 
When all beside is perished in the dust, 

How bitter is the suffering it endures ! 

How dark the penalty that it exacts. 


THE PoET’s Lot. 
His lot may be a weary lot ; 
His thrall a heavy thrall ; 
And cares and griefs the crowd know not, 
His heart may know them all : 
But still he hath a mighty dower, 
The loveliness that throws 
Over the common thought and hour 
The beauty of the rose.” 

The “Improvvisatrice” was published in 1824, for which she 
received £300, the “Troubadour” in 1825. This brought her 
£600, the largest sum’ she received for any work. For the 
“Golden Violet” £200. The “Venetian Bracelet” £150. Her 
first novel, “ Romance and Reality,” was published in 1830 and 
some others followed in ’34, 36,’ 37, and ’38. But it was as a 
poetess zo¢ as a novelist that she shone. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall gives the following description of her when in 
the zenith of her fame, and it is decidedly an attractive one. 

“Her dark, silken hair was braided back over a small, but 
well-developed head ; her forehead full and open, but the hair 
grew low upon it; the eyebrows perfect in arch and form; the 
eyes round, soft, or flashing, grey, well-formed, and beautifully 
set, the lashes long and black, the under lashes turning down 
with a delicate curve, and forming a soft relief upon the tint of 
her cheek, which, when she enjoyed good health, was bright 
and blushing. Her complexion was delicately fair; her skin 
soft and transparent; her nose small (vetrouss¢), the nostrils 
well-defined, slightly curved, but capable of a scornful expression 
which she did not appear to have the power of repressing, even 
though she gave her thoughts no words, when any mean or 
despicable action was alluded to. It would be difficult to 
describe her mouth; it was neither flat nor pouting, neither 
large nor small; the under jaw projected a little beyond the 
upper. Her smile was deliciously animated; her teeth white, 
small and even; and her voice and laugh soft, low and musical. 
Her ears were of peculiar beauty, small and delicate of hue. 
Her hands and feet were even smaller than her sylph-like figure 
would have led one to expect.” 
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A charming picture surely of a clever woman. I think her 
own lines apply to her, entitled “ Music of Laughter.” 


She had that charming laugh which, like a song, 
The song of a spring-bird, wakes suddenly 
When we least look for it. It lingered long 
Upon the ear, one of the sweet things we 
Treasure unconsciously, As steals along 
A stream in sunshine, stole its melody, 
As musical as it was light and wild, 
The buoyant spirit of some fairy child ; 
Yet mingled with soft sighs, that might express 
The depth and truth of earnest tenderness. 


Miss Landon’s manners were very frank. She was careless of 
set rules and forms, and never “ put the slightest restraint upon 
her speech, correspondence, or actions, so quick were her feel- 
ings, so open her nature.” She shared the miserable fate of 
many another impulsive woman, and slander was busy with her 
reputation, and shadowed her whole life. The scandal is 
supposed to have originated in the unreasoning anger of a 
jealous wife, for from all accounts the man with whom her name 
was coupled was the reverse of prepossessing or attractive. A 
contemporary describes him thus: 

“A man less likely to have gained the affections of any woman 
could not easily have been found. To say nothing of his being 
a married man—dirty in his dress and habits, revolting in 
manners, and rarely sober, he might have been pointed out as 
one from whom a woman of refinement would have turned with 
loathing, rather than have approached with love.” 

Nevertheless, this wicked slander grew and grew, as such 
things do, and some years later was the means of breaking off an 
engagement between the unhappy L. E. L. and a gentleman 
who afterwards became famous as an author, and to whom, it is 
said, she was deeply attached. Mrs. Thomson, wife of Dr. 
Antony Todd Thomson, who had known her and her family 
for years, wrote to her at the first breath of scandal, and 
received from Miss Landon the following letter, written in June, 
1826. 


“T have not written so soon as I intended, my dear Mrs. 
Thomson, first because I wished to be able to tell you I had 
taken some steps towards change, and I also wished, if possible, 
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to subdue the bitterness and indignation of feelings not to be 
expressed to one:'so kind as yourself. I think of the treat- 
ment I have received until my very soul writhes under the 
powerlessness of its anger. It is only because I am poor, un- 
protected and dependent on popularity, that I am a mark for 
all the gratuitous insolence and malice of idleness and ill-nature. 
But success is an offence not to be forgiven. To every petty- 
author, whose works have scarce made his name valuable as an 
autograph, or whose unsold editions load his bookseller’s 
shelves—I am a subject of envy—and what is envy but a name 
for hatred? With regard to the immoral and improper ten-. 
dency of my productions, I can only say it is not my fault if 
there are minds which, like negroes, cast a dark shadow on 
a mirror, however clear and pure in itself. As to the report 
you named, I know not which is greatest—the absurdity or the ° 
malice. Circumstances have made me very much indebted to 
{the gentleman whose name was coupled with hers] for much 
kindness. I have not a friend in the world but himself to 
manage anything of business, whether literary or pecuniary. 
Your own literary pursuits must have taught you how little, in 
them, a young woman can do without assistance. Place 
yourself in my position. Could you have hunted London for a 
publisher, endured all the alternate hot and cold water thrown 
on your exertions, bargained for what sum they might be 
pleased to give, and after all, canvassed, examined, nay 
quarelled over, accounts the most intricate in the world? Then, 
for literary assistance, my proof sheets could not go through 
the press without revision. Who was to undertake this—I can 
only call it drudgery—but someone to whom my literary ex- 
ertions could in return be as valuable as theirs to me? But it 
is not on this ground that I express my surprise at so cruel a 
calumny, but actually on that of our slight intercourse. He is in 
the habit of frequently calling on his way into town, and unless 
itis on a Sunday afternoon, which is almost his only leisure 
time for looking over letters, manuscripts, etc., five or ten 
minutes is the usual time of his visit. We visit in such 
different circles, that, if I except the evening he took Agnes 
and myself to Miss B——’s, I cannot recall our ever meeting 
in any one of the round of winter parties. The more I think 
of my past life, and of my future proSpects, the more dreary do 
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they seem. I have known little else than privation, disappoint- 
ment, unkindness, and harassment ; from the time I was fifteen, 
my life has been one continual struggle in some shape or another 
against absolute poverty, and I must say not a tithe of my 
profits have I ever expended on myself. No one knows but 
myself what I have had to contend with—but this is what I 
have no right to trouble you with.” 


Mrs. S. C. Hall thought she ought also to write to Miss 
Landon, having heard this wicked slander, and in a letter the 
latter sent her occurs the following passage. 


“I have long since discovered that I must be prepared for 
enmity I have never provoked, and unkindness I have little 
deserved. God knows that if, when I do go into Society, I 
meet with more of homage and attention than most, it is 
dearly bought. What is my life? One day of drudgery after 
another; difficulties incurred for others, which have ever 
pressed upon me beyond health, which every year, by one 
severe illness after another, shews is tasked beyond its strength ; 
envy, malice, and all uncharitableness—these are the fruits of a 
successful literary career for a woman. 

“I can do nothing. It is impossible to lead a more quiet 
life, or less to provoke personal animadversion than I do, and yet 
is there anything too malicious to be invented or too absurd 
to be repeated about me? 

“T leave it to all you have known and seen of me to judge 
if belief be possible. 

“T have nothing more to say. I thank you for your kindness. 
I have always experienced it, but do not make the slightest 
claim upon it. 

“Your obliged 
“L. E. LANDON.” 


It was at the Halls’ house she first met the Ettrick Shepherd. 
“When Hogg was presented to her, he looked earnestly down 
at her for perhaps half a minute, and then exclaimed in a rich. 
manly ‘Scottish’ voice, ‘Eh, I didna think ye’d been sae 
bonnie! I’ve said many hard things aboot ye. I'll do sae nae 
mair. I didna think ye’d been so bonnie.’” 
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It was also there she met Mrs. Opie, the “staid Quakeress,” 
who shook her finger at Letitia, exclaiming, “ What thou art 
saying thou dost not mean!” It was also at the house of these 
true and tried friends that she met Barry Cornwall, Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Jameson, Wordsworth, Allan Cunningham, 
and many other distinguished and well-known folk. 

In the summer of 1834 she went to Paris, with Sir A. 
Farquhar and his daughter, to stay with a friend, one Miss 
Turin, who was then staying in that gay city. She professed 
herself delighted with the French capital, though there was 
“nobody there, and nothing going on,” and the heat over- 
powering. She was visited there by some French celebrities, 
M. Odillon Barrot, whom she describes “most kind, gentle, 
and encouraging,” with “beautiful blue eyes.” M. Fontaney, 
“a young poet of about four-and-twenty. A French genius, 
pale, dark, sombre.” She also saw Madame Tastu, MM. Heine, 
Sainte Beuve, Merimée, and Beulot, vedacteur des Revue de deux 
Mondes, Madame Recamier, and Chateaubriand. 

On her return to England she again applied herself to work 
industriously, and wrote many charming poems. Her descrip- 
tion of Cleopatra is particularly happy. 


‘* With haughty brow, and regal hand, 
As born for worship and command, 
Yet with smiles that told she kn2w full well 
The power of woman’s softest spell, 
Leant that Egyptian queen ; a braid 
Of jewels shone ’mid her dark hair’s shade. 
One pearl on her forehead hung, whose gem 
Was worth a monarch’s diadem, 
And an emerald cestus bound the fold 
Of her’robe that shone with purple and gold. 
All spoke of pomp, all spoke of pride, 
And yet they were as nothing beside 
Her radiant cheek, her flashing eye, 
For theirs was beauty’s regality, 
It was not;that every feature apart, 
Seem’d as if carved by the sculptov’s art ; 
It was not the marble brow, nor the hair 
That lay in its jewel-starr’d micnight there ; 
Nor her neck, like the swan’s for grace and whiteness, 
Nor her ste), like the wind of the south for lightness, 
But it was a nameless spell, like the one 
That"makes the opal so fair a stone, 
The spell of change :—for a little while 
Her red lips shone with its summer smile— 
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You look’d again, and that smile was fled, 
Sadness and softness were there instead. 

This moment all bounding gaiety, 

With a laugh that seem’d the heart’s echo to be ; 
Now it was grace and mirth, and now 

It was princely steps and lofty brow ; 

By turns the woman and the queen, 

And each as the other had never been. 


‘* But on her lip, and cheek, and brow, 
Were traces that wildest passions avow ; 
All that a southern sun and sky 
Could light in the heart, and flash from the eye ;— 
A spirit that might by turns be led 
To all we love, and all we dread, 
And in that eye darkness and light 
Mingled, like her own climate’s night. 
Till even he on her bosom leaning, 
Shrank at times from her fiery meaning.” 


Jerdan openly acknowledged that, what with her poems, 
criticisms, essays, etc., she did little less for the Gazette than he 
did himself, and aided largely to increase the popularity of his 
journal, and lighten his labours, and speaks of her as his 
“ effective colleague.” 

About the year 1835 the unhappy slanders in regard to her 
were again renewed, and prejudice against her was re-animated 
in some quarters, possibly owing to the rumour of her approach- 
ing marriage, and though it was shown that it was a “vile fabri- 
cation,’ her high sense of honour made her break off this 
engagement, which promised much happiness, with the 
gentleman before mentioned in this sketch. The self-sacrifice 
she thought herself called upon by duty to make, affected her 
health severely, and she became ill. The following is an extract 
from a letter written by her to Mrs. Thomson about this time, 


and shows how terribly she suffered under these blighting 
reports : 


“God knows my path has been a very hard one! What con- 
stant labour, what unceasing anxiety! Yet I never felt defeated 
until lately. But now I feel every day my mind and my spirits 
giving way; a deeper shade of despondency gathers upon me. 
I enter upon my usual employments with such disrelish ; I feel 
so weary—so depressed ; half my time so incapable of composi- 
tion; my imagination is filled with painful and present images. 
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But why should I say all this? Perhaps my recent illness leaves 
behind it weakness both mental and bodily; but I cannot help 
shrinking from either exertion or annoyance—lI do not feel in 
myself power to bear either.” 


For a woman of her temperament such reports must have 
been galling and humiliating in the extreme, and she suffered, as 
she herself wrote, “ mentally and bodily.” However, her friends, 
her true, devoted friends, amongst whom none were more 
devoted than Mr. and Mrs. Hall, rallied round her, and with 
the aid of skilful medical treatment she recovered, and was able 
to enjoy the pleasures of society again, and what she designated 
“the superfelicity of talking.” 

It was while still smarting under these unmerited reproaches 
and misfortunes that L. E. L. met Mr. George Maclean, 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle, at the house of a mutual friend 
at Hampstead. He was the son of the Rev. James Maclean, of 
Urquhart, Elgin, and nephew to Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Maclean. He had performed the exploit, early in his life, of 
voyaging to Africa, and as this country had been the subject of 
much speculation to Miss Landon in her childhood, it gave them 
a topic of mutual interest to chat about, though they had little 
else in common, and their tastes and manners did not assimilate, 
she being, in society, bright, gay, voluble, he, like most Scotch- 
men, cold, reserved and formal. 

Unfortunately for her they met frequently, and his admiration 
for her brilliant manners and talents, and her respect for his zeal 
in the colony over which he presided, increased daily, and 
culminated in a proposal from him, which, to the astonishment 
of nearly every one, was accepted, for Mr. Maclean had shortly 
to resume his official appointment on the Gold Coast. 

After the commencement of their engagement some extra- 
ordinary reports were circulated. It was asserted that he was 
already married, and that he had a native wife, the daughter of 
an African Monarch, and several children, who were then 
occupants of the Castle. It was also said that he was engaged to 
a lady in Scotland, which engagement he had withdrawn ; and 
that she was in the act of sealing a farewell letter to him, when 
her dress caught fire and she was burnt to death. There does 


not, however, seem to have been a solid foundation for these 
12* 
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reports, and Mr. Maclean denied them, assuring her that “no 
matrimonial connection had ever existed; and no connection at 
all, that had not been terminated some considerable time before 
in a manner the most unequivocal and final.” And so prepara- 
tions for the wedding went on, and it took place on the 7th of 
June, 1838, at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square; the ceremony 
being performed by her brother, the Rev. W. H. Landon, the 
bride being given away by Sir Lytton Bulwer Lytton, after- 
wards Lord Lytton. 

Mrs. Hall, writing of this marriage said: “He was a man who 
neither knew, felt, nor estimated her value. He wedded her, I 
am sure, only because he was vain of her celebrity ; and she 
him, because he enabled her to change her name, and to remove 
from that society in which, just then, the old and infamous 
slander had been revived. There was in this case, no love, no 
esteem, no respect, and there could have been no discharge of 
duty that was not thankless and irksome.” 

The marriage was kept a secret for a fortnight and then 
announced to friends generaliy, and on June 27th a farewell 
party was given by Mrs. Sheddon to some friends of hers at her 
house, Upper Berkeley Street, Connaught Square, on the eve of 
her departure on the fatal voyage. Mr. Hall was called upon to 
propose her health, and spoke in most glowing and admiring 
terms of the gifted poetess, wishing to convey to George 
Maclean’s mind the “high respect as well as affection in which 
they regarded her.” When Mr. Maclean rose to “return 
thanks” he merely said, “If Mrs. Maclean has as many friends 
as Mr. Hall says she has, I only wonder they allow her to leave 
them.” The effect of these few chilling words may better be 
imagined than described. On the 5th of July, 1838, they sailed 
from Portsmouth for Cape Coast, in the ship “ Maclean,” after an 
affecting parting between the poetess and her dearly-loved 


brother ; and they reached Africa and landed on the 15th 
August. 


Two months later, on the 15th October, 1838, she was dead ! 

Her death was a mysterious one, and will ever remain so. 
She died from poison, but how or by whom administered was 
never discovered. 

She appeared from her letters to be happy at the Castle, save 
and except for the solitude, which was oppressive. There was 
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only one other European woman in the settlement, her attendant, 
Emily Bailey, and shé saw little of her husband, who left her at 
seven in the morning and did not return until dinner-time, seven 
in the evening. A long spell of time for a woman, in a strange 
country, to get through alone. 

Here are some extracts from her letters : 


“ At seven Mr. Maclean comes in from court—till then I never 
see a living creature, but the servants.” 

“The Castle is a fine building, shaped like H, of which we 
occupy the middle. On three sides the batteries are washed by 
the sea, the fourth is a striking land view. The hills are covered 
with what is called bush. It is like living in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ looking out upon palm and cocoa-nut trees.” 

“ The solitude here is very Robinson Crusoe-ish.” 

“T now ought to tell you how highly I hear Mr. Maclean 
spoken of in his public capacity on all sides, and I cannot but 
see his enthusiastic devotion to his duties.” 

“T rise at seven, breakfast at eight—give my orders—give out 
everything—flour, sugar, etc., from the store—see to which room. 
I shall have cleaned, and then sit down to write—much in- 
terrupted by having to see to different things—till six—dress— 
walk in the verandah till dinner at seven. Mrs. Baily, the 
person you saw at Portsmouth, is a most obliging, respectable- 
person, but nothing of a servant.” 

“T have just had a beautiful little gazelle given me, no bigger: 
than a kitten. As to the beds, the mattresses are so hard, they 
are like iron—the damp is very destructive—the dew is like rain,,. 
and there are no fire-places ; you would not believe it, but a grate 
would be the first of luxuries.” 

“Mr. Maclean expects me to cook, wash, iron, in short to do 
the work of a servant. He says he will never cease correcting 
me until he has broken my spirit, and complains of my temper, 
which you know was never, even under heavy trials, bad.” 


Dr. Madden, who visited the Gold Coast not long after the 
death of L. E. L. says, “ The conviction left on my mind, by all 
the inquiries I had made (at Cape Coast) and the knowledge I 
had gained of the peculiarities of Mr. Maclean, was that the 
marriage of L. E. L. with him was ill-calculated to promote her 
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happiness or secure her peace, and that Mr. Maclean, making no 
secret of his entire want of sympathy with’ her tastes, of repug- 
nance for her pursuits, and eventually of entire indifference 
towards her, had rendered her exceedingly unhappy.” 

Poor woman! Whatever her matrimonial griefs they did not 
last long. On the morning of Monday, the 15th October, 1838, 
Mrs. Bailey, going to her room to deliver a letter, between eight 
and nine, found her lying on the floor, with an empty bottle in 
her hand labelled “ Acid Hydrocianicum Delatum, Pharm,, 
Lond., 1836,” quite senseless. She called for assistance, and 
carried her to the bed. But when the doctor came, his efforts to 
restore life were uscless. Her heart ceased to beat, soon after 
his arrival. 

“ The inference was that the deadly acid had been taken by 
the deceased, but not accidentally ; that racked by many name- 
less griefs, beset with distracting fears of peril and accumulating 
trouble, she swallowed the fatal draught by design.” 

To this succeeded a report of a darker nature, and murder 
through revenge was whispered abroad, the bloodthirsty revenge 
of a woman, and that woman an African. 

However, it was well-known that she occasionally took a few 
drops of the medicine as a relief from spasms, and the most 
merciful view to take is, that she accidentally took more than 
she ought, or intended to, though the mystery that undoubtedly 
surrounds her sad death is one that will never be solved now. 

She was buried by torchlight that same evening in the courtyard 
of the Castle, while a pitiless torrent of rain fell, and a few 
mourners stood by. Thus Dr. Madden describes the grave of 
this gifted but unfortunate woman: “ The spot that was chosen 
for the grave of this accomplished but unhappy lady could not 
be more inappropriate. A few common tiles distinguish it from 
the graves of the various military men who have perished in this 
stronghold of pestilence. Her grave is daily trampled over by 
the soldiers of the fort. The morning blast of the bugle and roll 
of the drum are the sounds that have been thought most in 
unison with the spirit of the gentle being who sleeps below the 
few red tiles where the soldiers on parade do congregate. There 
is not a plant, nor a blade of grass, nor anything green in that 
courtyard, on which the burning sun blazes down all day long. 
And this is the place where they have buried L. E. L.” 
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A mural tablet, erected by Mr. Maclean, now marks the spot 
where she lies, and Mrs. Hemans sent a rose-tree which was 
planted at the head of her grave. Still it is asad spot for such 
a woman to lie in, and some prophetic power, some premonition, 
must have made her pen the following lines, though they were 


of another : 


‘* Where my father’s bones are lying, 
There my bones will never lie ! 
* * * * s 
Mine shall be a lonelier ending, 
Mine shall be a wilder grave ; 
Where the shout and shriek are blending, 
Where the tempest meets the wave. 
Or perhaps a fate more lonely, 
In some drear and distant ward, 
Where my weary eyes meet only 
Hired nurse and sullen guard. 


Not with her “father’s bones ” does she lie. “Shesleepsin the 
barren, sands of Africa, and the mournful music of the billows, to 
which she listened in her solitary sea-girt dwelling, is now the 
dirge that resounds over her distant grave.” 

Mr. Maclean survived his wife nearly nine years, dying at 


Cape Coast on the 28th May, 1847. He was not buried in the 
same grave with his luckless wife, but in another at her side. 
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Mre. Westerveldt’'s Diamonds. 


“MRS. WESTERVELDT’S diamonds? By Jove! she was hardly 
treated, poor woman, at the time.” 

“If you were worth anything, you would tell us ‘all about 
it, Fred.” 

“Oh! all right, I’m agreeable.” 

“It would show a more becoming modesty if you were to 
leave that for others to say—let alone opinions differing.” 

“Oh! you shut up, Dicky, and just throw me a cigar, will 
you ? and [’ll tell you all about it. 

“The two Westerveldts could hardly be said to get on 
together ; fought on together is a more correct word. She had 
all the money, and he didn’t even give her the guzd pro quo in 
love. She was past her premiére jeunesse, well into her second, 
in fact, when he proposed to her (and to her deaux yeux). She 
was a widow, and she gave both love and money—till he spent 
the latter and half killed the former. Though it was still pretty 
vigorous when I knew them. She was a bit jealous of him, 
perhaps of his youth more than anything else, just as any wife 
might be, who, pretty far down the road of life herself, wants her 
husband to keep parallel with her. It’s my opinion he was bad 
to the core. Yet she was awfully irritating. She was the sort 
of woman, you know, who waited till you had plunged yourself 
well back in your armchair, and then would say—‘ Oh, as you 
ave up, do you mind giving me my work-basket, it’s in the next 
room ’—or—‘ As you're going up stairs, wou/d you just bring 
dear Fido down with you’—when you hadn’t shewn the least 
sign of stirring from where you were. Then, too, she had that 
maddening way of shutting her eyes, with a fluttering sort of 
movement (you know the way some people have), while she was 
talking. It always made me long to skip out of the room while 
she was doing it, and peep round the corner, to watch her 
surprise when she found I had melted. It might have cured 
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her. She nursed me like anything, though, when I was down 
with fever once, at Twivel: so I back hex all through. 

“ He wasn’t faithful to her either. I happened to know of it 
too, and it made me feel a regular snake all the time she was 
looking after me. But a man has such a way of sitting tight 
on another fellow’s affairs, and so I never told her that he had 
flung away any amount of her coin on Lilly Morrison. She 
thought it all went on racing. Of course they didn’t know each 
other so well before marriage. Matrimony is such an infallible 
test—it’s an irrevocable one, too, worse luck. Mind you, very 
few outsiders knew of the cat and dog life they led. Married 
folks hide their matrimonial wounds with such divinity of 
courage. All glory to them, say I. He was fond of music; and 
she, like that American chap—‘ didn’t know a symphony from a 
boiler explosion.’ She was fond of dabbing away with a brush 
in her hand—and he hadn't half an eye for colour, excepting 
when Lilly put the layers on too thick; and so it went on 
zig-zag fashion. 

“IT was stopping down at Twivel, one summer, and the house 
was pretty full. There was no one I particularly fancied 
amongst the guests, so I kept my attention to my hostess, 
whom I could see was suffering a good deal of mental worry, 
besides, I really think that the cash had begun to run short. 
She said to me once—awfully bitterly—‘ Give a man “short 
measure,” Fred—do you know what I mean ?—always give 
him “ light weight ”—if he bestows fourteen ounces avoir du pois 
of love on you, give him only twelve ounces, it will keep him 
hanging on for the other two.’ I guessed at what she meant— 
and that she regretted not having acted on that principle 
herself. 

“ They were giving a big dinner on the 16th, and about three- 
quarters of an hour before anyone had turned up, Mr. and Mrs. 
Westerveldt came into the drawing-room where we were all 
chatting. 


“ Mrs. Westerveldt said, in an awfully agitated way : 

“*Do you know that all my diamonds have been stolen ?’— 
And Mr. Westerveldt broke in significantly with—‘ We'll not 
call them “ stolen” till we’ve found out more about:the case.’ 

“ She had been pale enough, to begin with, but she went livid, 
at the implied insult. ‘ Ladies’ diamonds, he went on with a 
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sneer, ‘ get lost in most extraordinary ways sometimes, and are 
found, too, in remarkable fashions as well, when the husbands 
make a fuss over it.’ 

“ It was infernally mean of him, considering he hadn’t bought 
his wife’s jewels, and as the loss was all hers, it was a shame to 
behave like a hound to her before all her guests. 

“ She snapped out (she had a right to be a bit worked up): 
‘You don’t suppose I’m likely to have stolen my own diamonds 
myself, am I ?’ 

“He only raised his eyebrows like two great marks of 
interrogation—and then played the injured, patient husband for 
the rest of the evening—and it went down with some of the 
women, and he got more sympathy than he deserved. 

“ Mrs. Westerveldt’s neck looked bare, and rather unlovely, 
that night; she had intended wearing her diamonds, and 
nothing would induce her to wear a substitute. Have you ever 
known a woman with a longish upper lip, that you could 
canoodle? I haven’t. Next day, down came a detective, and 
there was an awful shindy. All the servants’ boxes routed out, 
all the maids wearing an air of innocence an inch deep on their 
faces, and tossing their heads at the sacrilege ; and the butler 
getting drunk over it, to celebrate the event, and Mr. Westerveldt 
scowling till he looked like an ugly chimpanzee, and Mrs. W. 
ageing twenty years through it all, and miserable into the 
bargain. 

“What was the detective like? Oh! let me see. A whitey- 
brown sort of Johnnie; nothing much about him that you could 
catch hold of by way of description. He looked what you 
would call a ‘Gent’—ah, yah! how I bar the species. He 
looked as solemn as a sphinx, and made us all feel a jolly 
sight worse than we had felt before. Then off he went again 
as quietly and discreetly as if there had been another 
detective after him. 

“He used to send daily bulletins on the case; it was always 
some rot about ‘a promising clue,’ which never fulfilled itself. 

“One day Mrs. Westerveldt came to me witha telegraph form 
in her hand. 

“«Fred, I want you to do something for me. I would have 
asked my husband if he weren’t away in town. I don’t believe 
that the detective we’ve got at present is any good, do you? 
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He wears whiskers, and his hair’s such a horrid colour, isn’t it ? 
I want you, please, dear, to take this yourself to the post- 
office. I don’t think that Mr. Westerveldt can have stated the 
gravity of the case, when he telegraphed for the first man, and 
so I’m sending off to Scotland Yard for another, in the hopes 
that he will be more successful. There’s so much at stake. 
Fred ’—her voice quavered a bit—‘ my husband, thinks that J 
know something about the diamonds,’ she went on in a whisper. 
‘It’s so hard, so hard, and she beat her hand on the table in a 
frenzied sort of way. ‘I love him so,’ she said, though I could 
hardly hear, her voice had all gone; ‘I can’t bear that he should 
think so vile a—there, what a fool I am! Be off, like a dear 
fellow, and relieve my mind.’ 

“So off I went like a ‘ dear fellow.’ 

“Mr. Westerveldt was away two or three days. And in the 
meantime a new man came down. Nothing ‘ whitey-brown’ 
about him I can tell you, and his hair was the right colour too. 
The only thing I didn’t like about him was his way of popping 
round corners and into rooms, I used to change all sorts of 
colours, and I bet you anything you like, he rather sniffed a full- 
blown burglar in me. I believe he would have driven me into it 
if it had gone on much longer. 

“Then he, too, passed away—and peace reigned in his stead. 

“One day I fell asleep in the library. Oh! you know that 
twaddly device novelists have of letting their heroes hear things 
which they’ve no business to, by sending them off to nod and 
then waking ’em up just at the critical moment ; well, by Jove, 
I'll never wag a scoffing head at them again; I did the very 
same thing myself. I went off into a snooze in the library, and 
when I woke it was pitch dark, except for the fire smouldering 
away in the grate, and what woke me was the entrance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Westerveldt. He had just come back from town 
(from Lilly most likely), and she was hanging about him and 
doing odd things for him, and he seemed just a shade kinder to 
her. You should have seen her, she seemed to expand under it 
and look twenty shades handsomer and younger. Presently she 
said : 

“*Oh! Henry, dear, do you know I was not satisfied with that 
first detective you sent for, and so I wrote down for another, and 
he came here two days ago, and I told him every ; 
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“ He sprang up with a sudden yell. 

“* You sent for a detective from Scotland Yard ?’ 

“« Why, yes—what’s wrong ?’ 

“* And you gave him all particulars, you fool! You gave all 
the information you knew?’ and he let his hand down with a 
clap on her shoulder—it made her jump. She nodded her head. 

“* You fool, do you know what you’ve done with your damned 
meddling?’ And he lowered his face till it was on a level with 
hers. ‘ You've only set all Scotland Yard at my heels,’ then he 
turned away with a dash of fury. She sprang up. 

“*My God! Henry, what do you—what do you mean ? What 
has it got to do with you?’ And she followed him to the chair 
on which he had fallen, his head in his hands. 

“«Oh! you may as well know,’ he answered, in quick, furious 
tones, ‘You've ruined me, if that’s a pleasure to think of. 
There! I took your damned jewels. Oh! for God’s sake now, 
don’t go fainting and shrieking all over the place.’ 

“She had only staggered a bit, and clutched at the back of a 
chair. 

“*You—took my diamonds! Oh, darling, what for ?’—her 


face all drawn and grey—‘I would have given you all I had, 
with lovely pathos. 
“*T meant to get paste put in, you would never have known,’ he 
answered with brutal indifference and ignoring of her last words. 
“She sank down by his side and clasped her hands on his 
knees. 


“«But if the first detective knew, why should you mind this 
second one knowing as well?’ 

“<The first detective ? he wasn’t a detective at all. You don’t 
suppose I was such a fool as to invite Scotland Yard’s inspection 
—I just sent for a man whom I knew would do the work for 
me. There! do you understand at last ?’ 

“T don’t think she did, for there was a horrid look on her face. 
For the one moment, just that one, she could have stabbed him. 

“Then she said very softly, ‘Tell me all about it, Henry. I’m 
sure I can get you out of it, but tell me first why you wanted the 
money.’ 

“For a wonder, the man blushed, as he told her of Lilly Morri- 
son. I tell you I had to bite the sofa cushion infernally hard 
to keep the words in—the way he talked would have made 
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your hair curl. And she? Well, ever since that scene I’ve 
thought a jolly lot more of women. She behaved like a brick, 
though I saw her wince when he enlarged on La belle Lilly’s 
charms ; fancy cracking her up to his wife! 

“« This is not the time to feel jealous,’ she said very slowly, and 
staring into the fire as she knelt still by his side, ‘ I shall feel all 
that afterwards, I suppose ; the thing now is, to get you out of it 
all—only you must let me think a bit, you know I’m not at all 
clever, but my heart is so full of love, such love, that I think it 
will help me. Doesn’t it seem strange, Henry, that great love 
can’t beget love. Now you've never loved me all the time 
you’ve known me, I suppose?’ and she looked up wistfully, so 
awfully anxious was she for him to contradict her—and he put 
a hand on her hair, and said almost kindly: 

“*You mustn’t mind that, you are worthy a better man’s love 
than mine.’ 

“She turned and gave him such a look, old chaps. I don’t 
know how he felt, as it was intended for him, but I know how I 
felt—confound this smoke, it’s all in my eyes—in all my life 
I never saw a face so changed and transfigured by love—such 
pathetic tenderness. (Yes, Dick, I’m getting maudlin, aint I ?) 
Well, thank the powers, they both went off after a bit, Mrs. 
Westerveldt saying that she would rather talk it over in her 
dressing-room ; just at the threshold, she turned and said : 

“*T will save you, Henry, indeed I will, if I die for it—you 
believe me, dear.’ 

“That night after dinner (there’s no good telling you how the 
couple looked, I wonder no one noticed it) Mrs. Westerveldt 
kept on jumping at every sound, and great purple rings had 
started round her eyes. She sent off a wire to say that she 
wished all proceedings stopped as she had resigned herself to the 
loss of her jewels. But it was too late—there were three men 
standing outside the drawing-room door—I happened to catch 
a glimpse of them, and I smelt a rat; I told her and she 
whispered to her husband; upon my soul, I was sorry for her. 
He left the room by the conservatory, then she went to the door 
and passed into the hall. 

“¥ don’t know what she told the men, but I didn’t see them a 
quarter of an hour later, though I fancy two were lingering 
about the place. 
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“ She came back to say good-night to us. She kissed one or 
two of the women as she said : 

“«T do hope you’ve enjoyed your visit here, I have liked very 
much having you with me.’ 

“ Then she turned to the rest of us and said, ‘ good-night,’ but 
it wasn’t in the usual fashion, and we all felt puzzled at her 
manner. 

“« Ves, I believe I am behaving rather erratically to-night, she 
explained with a faint smile on her lips, and an imploring mist 
in her eyes, and such a worn look on her face; ‘but I am so 
dreadfully weary—I mean tired—I’m going to take choral, so | 
hope to get a good night’s rest. Have you everything you 
want? That’s right—good-night everybody—good-night !’ 

. + * * * * * 

“Well, she needed a good night’s rest and she got it, poor soul, 
for next morning her maid found her sleeping heavily and she 
let her sleep on—and then as she didn’t rouse up the woman got 
scared—Westerveldt wasn’t to be found, so we took it upon us 
to send for the doctor; but it wasn’t a bit of good, she slept 
away her last breath, a little before luncheon time, and there was 
an open letter on the dressing-table—what do you suppose she'd 
written? That she’d done away with the jewels herself, with a 
long rigmarole of an explanation. Poor woman, she didn’t 
know what she was about when she was writing it. There was 
such unconscious pathos in her patent endeavour to shield her 
husband, so patent in fact, that it pointed the finger of certainty 
more surely than ever to his guilt. Poor soul, she couldn’t even 
die cleverly ; she wasn’t over bright in the upper storey, but she 
had grit in her for all that. So she died with a lie on her lips 
and a stupid one too, and half the world believed her dying 
words and scorned her for them. Bah! if she'd been a young 
and pretty woman, wouldn’t it have championed her, and flung 
the lie, unbelieving, back in her face, and dealt a bit kinder with 


the memory of her. I respect Mrs. Westerveldt !” 
* * * * * * * 


“Well done Fred! you’re coming out strong in the narrative 
line.” 

“Thank ye, I think I will have a peg—and I don’t mind 
another cheroot either.” 


HILDA SPOTTISWOODE BRODIE. 





A STORY OF THE SANDS. 


H Story of the Sands. 


AWAY up amongst the Fells of Westmorland rises the Kelvin, 
an independent little river that will have nothing whatever to do 
with the beauties of Lake-land proper, but turns its back upon 
‘Mere” and “Water” and strikes away towards the low-lands 
and the sea. For the first few miles of its course it is a glad- 
some, careless stream, laughing and singing as it runs, until it 
reaches the town of Kelton, where contact with mankind and his 
civilization makes it sober and sad, and all its merriment dis- 
appears. Once or twice hereafter it makes an effort to become 
its old bright self again, but its spirit has been broken, and it 
flows sullenly onward till it rounds a curve and opens out into 
the wide estuary to which it gives a name. 

Kelvin Bay is twice daily alternately a great salt-water loch 
and a wide waste of sand, as the mighty tidal wave flows up or 
down the coast. See it at low water and it is a golden-brown 
plain, with the Kelvin river looking like a ribbon of silver trailed 
and twisted across it, bounded by green uplands north and 
south, shut in to eastward by a barrier of lofty peaks, and 
ending westward in a faint blue line which marks the distant 
sea. A few hours later it is a vast expanse of tossing wavelets, 
for the tide has suddenly risen over the banks, and, with a hiss 
and swirl, has swept its flood twelve miles inland. 

Across Kelvin Sands lay the old coach road from Lancaster to 
Carlisle and the Border, and though the railway which skirts 
the curving shore-line has long since drawn away all the traffic, 
yet there still exists the ancient office of “Guide of the Sands,” 
held directly under the Crown. Receiving some 480 a year, the 
Guide inhabits a comfortable farmhouse on the edge of the bay, 
and is bound to pilot any traveller who may choose to cross the 
sands between tides. Fifty years ago the “Guide’s Farm” was 
held by John Newby, whose forbears for five or six generations 
had been there before him ; in fact, so regularly had father been 
succeeded by son that the country side had almost come to look 
upon it as belonging to them, and to believe that the post of guide 
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was hereditary in the family. Newby himself quite held it to be ° 
so, and his one great trouble was that he had no one to follow 
him, for his only child was a girl, and he always felt that 
Fortune had treated him very unkindly in the matter. But if 
the goddess had denied a son, she had given him as sweet and 
winsome a daughter as ever mortal man could long for. There 
was not a prettier maid in all the brave North Countree than 
Joan Newby, and many a gallant Westmorland lad would go 
long miles to get a glimpse of her bonnie face, and if by any 
chance there was ever so faint a smile in those hazel eyes for 
him, he was happy for a week at least. 

“ Ay ay, the lile lassie is a beauty right enewf, but then she be 
onlie a lassie,” her father would say when some one remarked 
upon the fresh loveliness of her smooth cheeks, or the wealth of 
her dark auburn hair. And yet the bluff yeoman was mightily 
proud of this daughter, who had been the brightness of his life 
since the day the gude-wife had died, full sixteen years before, 
and left him to bring up the little four year old; and he quite 
expected that some day or other she would marry well, nay, he 
openly gave out that the man who came to woo must be a 
gentleman born. His own particular cronies would smile and 
shake their heads and doubt but that he flew too high. Wise 
mothers hinted that it was a risky business to mate out of one’s 
own station ; and jealous maidens tossed their chins and said 
that no one of gentle birth would ever wed the likes of her. 

Yet that very moment the chance was hers to marry into one 
of the oldest families of the North, as she stood leaning against 
the gate of the hazel copse above the Guide’s Farm with her heart 
going like a sledge-hammer, and a wild, half-frightened look in 
her eyes, and listened to the pleadings of young Mr. Radcliffe, 
of Kelvin Towers. 

“Oh, Joan, my darling, you will say yes—won’t you?” He 
had got both her hands in his, and waited bravely for an answer, 
but none came. 

** Come, sweetheart,” he went on, “take me, take me—for I 
love you far more than any other fellow ever will.” 

That broke the spell, and she lifted her eyes and looked for 
one moment into his blue ones, which mirrored herself. 

“Oh, Mr. Gerald, I can’t say yes—I really can’t.” 

The young Squire was not easily beaten, andzhad a knack of 
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holding on the tighter the more he was repulsed. But in spite 
of all his pleadings the girl would only shake her head. He 
changed his plan of attack with, “Joan, look at me. You are 
not in earnest. You dare not say that you do not care for me— 
you are too honest 4 

“No,” she said suddenly, “I can’t say it, for I do cave for you 
—a great deal perhaps—but—oh ! Mr. Gerald, let me go, let me 
go, for I Jove someone else.” 

For a second he was stunned, but the grand old pride of race, 
which has helped so many a man to face disaster with a smile, 
rallied him. He might be badly hit, but scorned to wince at the 
pain. 

“ Joan, dear, you are not playing with me?” 

“No, no, Mr. Gerald, how can you think it ?” 

“ And I have not a chance ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then good-bye, Little-one. God keep you always bonnie 
and happy.” He bent down and twice kissed the little hands he 
still held prisoner, and next moment was away up the path 
which led to the open moorland. 

Joan stood long looking out over the bay and away towards 
the distant Yorkshire Hills, but she saw nothing of the fair 
panorama of hill and dale before her, for she was thinking of 
what she had done. She had deliberately refused to become 
mistress of Kelvin Towers, with all its grand rooms and many 
servants. Ah! how grand it would be to ride in a carriage with 
a footman to do your slightest bidding, and to sit in the Squire’s 
big square pew at church, and she had given it all up for what? 
A vision came before her of a little cottage. And Mr. Gerald, 
how dearly he loved her, and how brave he was—but yet—yet— 
yet—was not Jack Redman. Ah, how dearly she did love 
him. What a contrast they were these two, to be sure—one the 
Lord of the Manor, and the other a poaching village blacksmith ; 
one so courteous and gentle, the other rough in manners and 
speech—they were not to be compared, the gentleman and 
the peasant, and yet for the first she felt only a warm feeling of 
liking, whilst her whole soul went out in passionate love for his 
inferior rival. 

O woman! woman!! who shall understand the waywardness 
of your affections—why one day you will only sell your heart 
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for gold, and the next barter it away in exchange for one that is 
not worth the having. Why a hero cannot win you, and yet you 
give yourself to some pitiable poltroon. Well, thank goodness 
you are so illogical after all, or else many of us poor common- 
place mortals would never know the elevating and refining 
influence of your love. 

The autumn haze was rapidly veiling the landscape, and so, 
with a shiver, Joan roused herself and went down the path, 
crossed the fold-yard and entered the rose-hung porch. Her 
father was in the kitchen, just back from putting some pedlars 
over the river. 

“Any yan been sin I left?” he asked cheerily. 

“ Young Mr. Radcliffe, dear,” she answered carelessly. 

“Ay, ay, he be getting fond of coming down. Well, there be 
néan welcomer,” and the Guide laughed softly to himself. Little 
did he think, as he watched his bonnie daughter busily getting 
ready the supper, that she had just shattered his one fond dream, 
and sent a gentleman lover to the right-about. 

Poor Gerald had a bad half-hour up on the moors that 
evening. The sun had indeed gone down below the horizon for 
him, and life seemed a dull, toneless grey. But even in his misery 
something bade him cheer up and think how, after all, it was 
best for his own and the girl’s sake that he should not get his 
way, and outrage pride, and give her the old, honourable name; 
for though he was ready to brave sneers and chaff of foes and 
friends for her sake, yet it would not have been possible to shield 
her from many a petty annoyance, or fend off many a stinging 
social arrow. Better that she should keep her station and that 
he should impale some worthy coat-of-arms with the Silver 
Swans of the Radcliffes. Many a beauty of high degree would 
gladly be mistress of Kelvin, so why sigh for this lowly-born 
cottar’s daughter? And yet—and yet—what glorious eyes she 
had, and how true-hearted she was to refuse his tempting offer. 
Yes, he was desperately in love with her in spite of his rebuff, 
but he was not the sort of fellow to howl because he could not 
get the moon—no, he would live it down like a man, and when 
the October breezes began to shower the golden beech-leaves 
over lawns and drives, a new interest sprang up to distract his 
thoughts and absorb his energies, for a gang of poachers were at 
work, and his keepers at their wits’ end. 
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“Drat it!” quoth the head-keeper, when for the second time 
he had to report a clearance of one of the best spinneys, “they 
be reg’lar stiff uns, miners and the like fra Boltchester.” 

“Well Bayley,” answered his master, “if it was only the 
village fellows I would not say anything, for so long as they 
leave me enough game to show my friends decent sport, they are 
welcome to a bit themselves if only they don’t let me catch them 
at it. But I am not going to let a lot of professional black- 
guards sweep the place, so just get half-a-dozen likely men who 
can use their fists and a good cudgel, you understand, and come 
up here about ten o’clock to-night, and we will see if we cannot 


astonish these sneaks.” 
* * * * * * * 


It was a wild gusty night, and the west wind was freshening 
fast as it swept past the lonely Guide’s Farm and rushed 
wailing on over the dim ghostly sands. Joan sat at the window 
of her room listening to its weird sighs and dismal moanings. 
The house was dark and quiet, for the other inmates had long 
since gone to bed, but an indefinable dread haunted her, and a 
sense of impending evil would not let her rest. The young moon 


was hidden by great bunches of driving scud, but there was a 
pale misty light in the sky, and she could see the elms waving in 
the wind, and the lonely estuary stretching out beyond. There 
was a lull in the gale, and in the moment’s quiet she heard 
distinctly the click of the farm-yard gate, and then from the 
corner of the house, which stood in shadow, the dusky figure of 
a man showed against the sky, and came towards the porch. 
Joan was not a nervous girl, but that night she was utterly 
unstrung; a cold shiver seized her, and she rose to call her 
father. Just then the moon straggled out and fell on the man’s 
upturned face, and she saw it was Jack Redman. To undo the 
lattice was the work of an instant, and leaning out she called 
softly : 

“Jack—Jack, what is it?” 

“Come down, my lass—quick—it’s life and death wi’ me, this 
neet.” 

A moment later she was in his_arms. 

“Why, what have you been doing, you have no cap on, and 


you are wet and covered with mud—oh, Jack, what is the 
matter ?” 


13° 
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“Hush, Joan!” he said hoarsely. “There has been a fight up 
in Merlewood, old Tom Bayley has gotten killed, an’ I mun be 
off across country.” 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried piteously, “you did not—kill him! Say 
you did not, for mercy’s sake.” 

“I didn’t give ’un his death-blow, that I’ll swear, but I was 
close to ’un, and he called out twice—‘ I know ye, Jack Redman!’ 
—just as he dropped ; and t’other keepers heard ’un an’ they'll 
show me no mercy, so I mun run.” 

“My God! how terrible! and are they after you now, lad, and 
coming here ?” she sobbed. 

“Nay I made up on t’ Fells, and then doubled back, whilst 
the whole crew kept on with t’ Squire at th’ head, so I’se safe for 
an hour or so. But t’ country side’ll soon be oop an’ my only 
chance is to get ower t’Sands. Wilt be a brave lass, and pit me 
ower t’ channel in’t boat. Wilt’ee Joan, dear, and bring it back 
so as noan’ll know whar th’ trail ligs, an’ I get away south?” 
and he kissed her cold lips. 

“ Yes, yes, but come away in, and I’ll get you something to 
eat, and some dry gear of father’s.” 

“T daren’t, dearie, every minute as I now lose may hang me— 
come—” and seizing her hand, he dragged her towards the shore. 

Stumbling down over the rocks, they reached the strip of sand 
at the edge of the deep channel, where the boat lay like a blot 
on the steely water, which was tossing it up and down like a 
troubled spirit. To find the mooring rope and haul it in did not 
take the Guide’s daughter long, and then rapidly pushing off, 
they headed her down stream. 

The usually placid Kelvin was whipped into anger to-night 
by the wind, and the waves leapt up and broke against the bows 
as Redman forced the boat through them. 

“Pull! pull! Jack! there is someone galloping down Cart 
Lane,” cried Joan. 

The sound of hoof-beats grew louder, and a_ horseman 
dashed out of the gloom which lay over the land and came 
straight down. A loud shout warned them that the boat was 
seen, and then he rode straight down the beach, sending the 
rattling pebbles flying, to a spot some yards below them, and 
without a moment’s hesitation swam his horse —_ across, SO 
as to cut off the boat. 
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“Keep her in close to the shore, for the current runs strongly 
there, and we may get past,” whispered the girl. 

But it was too late, for the stream had carried them into shoal 
water, and already the boat was aground and the horseman 
close upon them. With a fierce oath Redman lifted a scull, 
and springing to his feet, bade him keep off, or he would brain 
him. 

“You murdering cur. You shall swing for this night’s work,” 
cried the rider, as he grasped a heavy hunting crop, and rode 
straight at the stranded boat. 

But before Gerald Radcliffe could get within striking distance, 
his horse shied, as a woman’s figure sprang up; and his arm 
dropped as the voice, which he yet thought the sweetest in the 
world, cried piteously : 

“ Have mercy, Mr. Gerald, for my sake.” 

“Great heavens, Joan, what are you doing here? Do you know 
this fellow has just murdered poor old Bayley?” he cried be- 
wilderedly. 

“No, no,” she almost shrieked, “it is all a mistake; and if he 
did, you must let him go, for my sake.” 

“ But you will not plead for such a scoundrel ; you cannot know 
who he is?” 

“Yes, yes, I do! Oh, Mr. Gerald, he—he is—my sweetheart— 
let him go—let him go!” 

For a moment Radcliffe paused. His duty was clear, to seize 
the murderer ; but to hang Joan’s lover—no, he could not do it. 

“Here, you fellow—for her sake be off—jump on to my horse 
and ride like the Fury—turn him loose when you get over the 
Sands—he’ll find his way home. And never let me come across 
you again, for by all the saints I will hand you over to the 
hangman, if 1 do.” He dropped into the water, and waded to- 
wards the boat, bridle in hand—* Come up with you and off, 
there is no time to lose.” 

The poacher hung back, still grasping the ash napeeds sus- 
picious, desperate, inclined to fight it out. 

“Be off, say ye—an’ leave her for ye to wed,eh? Not me, 
ha, ha.” 

“Nay hearken, Jack, love,” and the girl spoke softly to him ; 
the wild beast nature yielded to her influence, and he laid down 
his weapon. A dozen hot kisses, and he loosed -her arms from 
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about him, jumped overboard, took the bridle which Gerald:held 
out to him, and sprang into the saddle. 

“ Tak’ care on her, Mr. Radcliffe, poor lassie. As there is a 
God above, I didn’t kill Tom Bayley. An’, Squire, I’ll never 
forget what you’ve done for me this neet.” 

Then he turned his horse’s head and dashed off into the 
darkness which hid the sands. 

Gerald watched him disappear, and then, laying hold of the 
boat, began to haul her towards deeper water. ‘f After a few 
minutes’ hard work, he felt the little craft lift, and climbing in- 
board poled her afloat. The girl was cowering in the stern, 
weeping bitterly, so he got out the sculls and silently began to 
pull for the shore, but the wind was dead ahead and the gale 
mocked all his efforts. Setting his teeth hard, he put his back 
into the stroke—he would not be beaten—and next moment 
was lying in the bottom of the boat with his heels in the air, 
for one of the thole pins had snapped short off by the gunwale. 

“Hullo Joan, I’ve done it now, and your father will have to 
cut a new peg to-morrow,” he cried, with a merry laugh to 
rouse her. 

. She raised her head, but instead of answering, listened in- 
tently with her face turned eagerly seawards. Was it the 
beating of her heart that made that buzzing in her ears, or was 
it all fancy? No, it was growing louder, coming nearer. 

“Gerald—Mr. Gerald—the tide—the tide.” 

The laugh died on his lips, for he knew too well what that 
meant in such a gale as wus blowing, with the boat crippled by 
the broken pin. He never lost nerve, but instantly tried to get 
her round so as to meet the rush he knew was coming, stem 
on. Too late! There was a hiss and a roar, and out of the 
darkness a wall of water leapt, broke over the gig and, half 
filling her, swept her broadside on in the very front of the 
mighty tide,a helpless speck in a whirl of frothing, tumbling 
foam.” 

“ Sit still for your life,” he cried, fighting desperately to get the 
bow round. 

But she had utterly given way, and clung convulsively to the 
rail of the after-thwart. 

“Don't lose heart, Joan. See, she is coming to. Move justa 
little, dear, and let me try and steer her a bit.” 
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He watched his chance and, scrambling aft, got an oar out 
over the stern, and then by degrees lifted the gig’s head round 
to the rushing water. 

“Come, cheer up, lassie, we shall weather it yet, the tide must 
slacken soon.” 

He threw his left arm round her as he spoke to support 
and comfort her, whilst with his right he held grimly to the 
oar which kept the boat from broaching to.  Instinctively 
she laid her hand upon his shoulder, and then, poor fool, 
he felt as if he would like to drift on thus for ever, and 
danger and death seemed far away. Suddenly he was 
brought back to his sober senses by a wail from Joan. 

“Qh, Jack, my bonnie lad, you are drowning—drowning, and 
I cannot get to you.” 

What a fool he was! She cared nothing forhim. It was no 
time for love-lorn dreaming if either of them were to see land 
again, so he pulled himself resolutely together. 

“Redman is safe, Joan, never fear; he would reach Hest Bank 
long before the bore came. Don’t tremble so. We, too, shall be 
safe before long.” 


“Hush, listen,” she said, raising her head again. “Can’t you 
hear waves breaking on the shore ?” 
“Tt is only the wind and the roar of the tide,” he answered. 


” 


“We are too far out 

As he spoke the boat began to rock and roll; there was a 
heave of waters, a wild plunge, a cataract of foam spouting 
against a black mass right ahead, and a shriek from the girl, 
“The Black Rocks !” 

Gerald sprang forward to try and stave the gig off with the 
oar, but the stout ash stave broke in his hands. He gave one 
wild stagger and, losing his balance, fell head first overboard into 
the whirl of waves. For one second the boat hung, and then, 
swinging off, was swept away in the darkness. 

. * * * + + + 

The gale blew itself out towards day dawn, and the sun rose 
and bathed the Sands in golden splendour, as three fisherfolk 
set out across the shallows for the long line of nets off Silver- 
dale. And there they found, amongst the stakes, the body of a 
girl, with a tangle of auburn hair floating round her, washed to 
and fro by the merry laughing ripples. Tenderly they lifted 
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her, all dripping, cold and lifeless, and carried her homewards 
over the Sands. And the rooks, swaying in the elms above the 
Guide’s Farm cawed on, and took no heed of a broken-hearted 
father who wailed : 

“My bonnie bairn—my lile lassie, Joan.” 

A few hours later Gerald Radcliffe was lifted from a crevice 
in the Black Rock, and taken up to the home of his race. A 
spark of life was still burning, and the doctors pulled him 
through. 

There was much talk and wondering at that wild night’s work 
throughout the country-side, but the Squire let folks think what 
they would and kept his own counsel, and the only one who 
knew the truth was John Newby. Gerald wanted to pension him 
off, thinking he would feel lonely at the Farm, but the stout- 
hearted Guide was true to the memory of his ancestors, and did 
his duty until the day he was laid beside them under the turf 
of God’s acre. 

Joan sleeps a little way beyond her kin in a corner of the old 
churchyard which looks to the setting sun ; and her story is yet 
told by the toothless old sexton to the visitor who will endure 
his garrulous telling. And to-day, when the wind moans over 
Kelvin Sands, the villagers will whisper that poor Joan’s spirit is 
abroad. 

Years after, when Gerald Radcliffe’s children were grown up 
about him, and a grandson was the spoilt darling of the nursery 
at Kelvin Towers,a message came that a dying man in the 
village wanted to see the Squire. 

“ Ah, Squire, ye doan’t know me, but I ken ye, I’se not likely 
to forget the man as lent me his own horse to cross th’ Sands and 
get away, the night Tom Bayley died in Merlewood. I’se been 
pretty nigh over t’ world sin’ then, and now I’se come to my 
native place to die. And oh, Squire, if ye would earn a dying 
man’s blessing—though mine’s noan likely to do ye or onybody 
gude—promise to put me i’ t? grave where my bonnie Joan is—I 
canna bide easy elsewhere. God bless you, Squire. I knew 
you'd promise ’t. I can die quiet now. An’ I swear to ye I didna 
kill Tom Bayley—I didna, Squire.” 


G. VICKARS GASKELL. 
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CHAPTER XxXI. 
VERY SATISFACTORY. 


Now Mr. Thomas Atherton would have been a dense young 
man indeed, if he had not noticed by this time that Miss Mary 
Dunstable was very far from being like her ordinary every-day 
self. The way in which she had just enquired “what he 
meant ?” had been enough to raise the suspicion of even a very 
dense person ; and Mr. Thomas Atherton, whatever he was or 
was not, was certainly not dense at all. That something in 
the subject under discussion was agitating and displeasing to 
Miss Dunstable he fully divined, and while racking his brains 
as to what that something could possibly be, an idea entered 
his head which was very far from being pleasing to himself. 

“Well, it is hardly probable that for no reason at all, Lady 
Constance Bleak would take a girl from her class of life to live 
with her as her companion?” he replied quietly, pretending 
that he had not noticed her anxiety, and at the same time very 
well disguising his own. “ Now is it, Miss Dunstable?” 

Mary, by this time, had regained her self-possession. Of 
course it was impossible that he could really know anything 
about her secret! No one did know it. Jennie would be the 
first person to discover it, and when she did so, was it not 
certain that it would bé at Dunstable she would first reveal it ? 

“T really do not know,” she replied calmly. “Jennie is an 
exceptionally nice girl, you see. Of course she is a little 
different to other girls of her class.” 

“She is?” he returned in a questioning manner, as if he had 
never seen Jennie, and knew nothing whatever about her. 
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“Certainly,” returned Miss Dunstable, rather shortly. “ Did 
you not know that she used to live with me at Dunstable when 
we were children? Ever since then I have seen a great deal of 
her. Certainly she is not like other girls of her class.” 

“Still, there must be something in it; do you not think so?” 
persisted young Atherton, who had by no means forgotten the 
agitation Mary had displayed, and was desirous of knowing its 
cause. 

“What could there be in it?” was the quiet reply. 

“Something about young Bleak, perhaps?” suggested Mr. 
Atherton, glancing sharply up at Mary as he spoke. 

Mary looked unfeignedly startled ; so much, that a sudden 
rush of colour sprang up into her cheeks. Tom Atherton gave 
a quick, impatient sigh. He told himself that he was working 
on the right scent. He had feared it might be so. 

For several seconds Mary made no reply ; when she did so, it 
was in a calm, practical tone. 

“What a very wild suggestion,’ she remarked, with a smile. 
“Do you really suppose that if there was something of that 
sort going on, the Bleaks would be so foolish as to take Jennie 
Grant into the house? You must think them very peculiar 
people if you really suppose that.” 

“No, I suppose they would hardly do that,’ he agreed. 
“But I should call it rather risky, taking a good-looking girl 
like that into the house at all.” ; 

“Oh, you do not know Jennie,” returned Mary quickly. “I 
am sure they need have no fears of that sort about her. I do 
not think she likes men at all, and she is certain to avoid the 
young Bleaks when they are at home.” 

Tom Atherton looked incredulous, but he said nothing. 

“Of course I agree with you that if Jennie was like] any 
ordinary girl, she might very probably think it would be a very 
good thing to try to marry one of them,” continued Mary, 
after a pause. “But Jennie is not at all like an ordinary;girl, 
and so far as that goes, they are quite safe.” 

He murmured something inaudible which might have meant 
anything, but was intended to express assent. 

“When shall I see you again?” he enquired presently 
“What are you doing this week ?” 

“Nothing particular. The Morescliffes have a picnic at 
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Greystone on Friday. Are you going?” was the thoughtfully 
given reply. 

“No. I have not been asked, worse luck,” he replied, 
gloomily. 

“Well, of course, I can settle that all right with Violet Des- 
borough,” returned Mary, reassuringly. 

“Will you?” he pleaded eagerly. 

“On one condition,” replied Mary. “I am not quite sure 
whether papa may not go, and if he goes, you must promise 
never to come near me all day.” 

Tom Atherton looked moody, and not best pleased. 

“T don’t see why Lord Leftbury need mind my speaking to 
you,” he returned rather sullenly. 

“Don’t you, really!” was the sarcastic reply. “Well, one 
thing is certain, he would mind it; and if you want to put an 
end to our friendship, pay great attention to me on Friday, by 
all means.” 

“You know that I would not put an end to our friendship 
for any consideration in the world,” he returned, seemingly 
thoroughly subdued and repentant. 

“Very well,” said Mary, quietly. “You know how to avoid 
doing so. We are near the high road now, so good-bye.” 

“ And I am not to see you again until Friday ?” he enquired, 
plaintively. 

They were standing still now, and he was holding her hand in 
his. 

“No. I think not,” she replied. “We have people staying 
with us now, and that makes difficulties.” 

“T hope they wont stay long,” was the moody reply ; and he 
still retained her hand. 

“ No, they will not stay long,” she replied, withdrawing her 
fingers from his grasp. “They go on Saturday. All except 
George Paine.” 

“ And who is George Paine ?” he enquired. 

“ A cousin of mine,” returned Mary, with a faint smile. “One 
of Lord Shandon’s sons.” 

“] wish he would go on Saturday, too,” murmured Tom. “I 
don’t like cousins.” 

“Oh, but do!” exclaimed Mary quickly. “And particularly 
this cousin. He is really an uncommonly good sort.” 
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“Are you trying to make me miserable?” he enquired, 
glancing up questioningly into her face. 

“No,” she replied lightly. “There is no great cause for 
anxiety yet.” 

“Yet ?” he returned reproachfully. 

“No, not yet. Only he is my favourite cousin ; that is all.” 

“Then I shall not have a moment’s peace until he has taken 
his departure. Will you remember that, Mary, and be kind to 
me? Do not encourage him to stay,” pleaded Tom Atherton, 
drawing near, and again trying to lay his hand on the chestnut’s 
neck. 

“Qh, but indeed I shall,” was the quick reply, given with a 
laugh. “It is awfully dull at Dunstable ; and I like him.” 

“You are very unkind,” he returned, in a low, earnest tone. 

“Should I wish you to come to the picnic at Greystone, if I 
were?” she returned in a more sympathetic tone. “Do not be 
foolish. Good-bye.” 

And so saying she rode away and left him standing alone in 
the middle of the lane ; but she smiled as she nodded her adieu 
to him, and having gone a few dozen yards she turned round in 
her saddle to wave her hand to him. 

Nevertheless Tom Atherton, as he walked briskly homewards, 
was far from being happy in his mind. He had quite made up 
his mind by this time that he must marry the girl who had just 
left him. He must do it at any cost. It seemed absolutely the 
only thing left for him todo. At any time the fact that she was 
Lord Leftbury’s daughter would have had a great attraction to 
him ; a very great attraction ; but now, when added to this, was 
that other important fact that she would inherit all Lord 
Leftbury’s estates, Mr. Thomas Atherton plainly told himself 
that by hook or crook she must become his wife. Lord Leftbury 
would disapprove of the marriage; that was certain; but so 
much the better. It would suit Tom Atherton far better to 
elope with Lord Leftbury’s daughter than have to ask Lord 
Leftbury’s consent, and go into the matter of settlements, etc., 
with him. That would not have suited Tom Atherton at all. 

As to any doubt of Lord Leftbury’s refusing to forgive his 
daughter when once the deed was done, young Atherton 
considered that there was none at all. She was his only child 
and the last of the family ; and Tom Atherton felt certain she 
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was a being much too precious at Dunstable to be cut off 
from it. 

Then if the worst came to the worst, nothing could prevent 
her being an “ Honourable” and inheriting that comfortable little 
sum of a hundred thousand pounds left her by her mother, the 
late Lady Leftbury. 

No, she must not be allowed to slip through his fingers. Toa 
young man who stood upon his last legs, as Tom Atherton did 
now, she was a prize worth winning; and therefore must be 
won. 

Nor did he dislike her; on the contrary she was just the sort 
of woman he rather admired. He was not deeply in love with 
her certainly, but the idea of marrying her was not distasteful to 
him. There were a few things about her he did not like; her 
manner of snubbing and patronizing him alternately, for one ; 
but, as he told himself, those little things could easily be rectified 
hereafter, and for the present it would pay him well to play a 
very humble and patient game. 

Lately he had felt so very certain of success too; but now as 
he walked homewards, he was not so happy in his mind about 
the future. An unpleasant remembrance was haunting him as 
he walked along. 

Of this George Paine, her cousin, he had no fear at all; she 
had been ready enough to jest and talk about him. But a great 
fear of Captain Bleak had taken possession of Tom Atherton. 

Why had she seemed so agitated when talking over this Bleak 
and Grant affair? Why had she looked so strangely at him, 
when he had suggested the possibility of there being something 
going on between Jennie Grant and one of Lady Constance’s 
sons ? 

There seemed but one answer to these questions. And Tom 
Atherton looked very moody and depressed. He by no means 
appreciated Captain Bleak as a rival. There was no one he 
would like less as a rival. ; 


And meanwhile Mary, riding homewards, looked brighter and 
better satisfied with things in general than she had done for 
weeks, 

“If only one of those boys will fall in love with her! If only 
one of them will!” she kept repeating to herself. “If only that 
would happen, and she has lost that letter, all may yet be well! 
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No one need ever know, and I need have no further scruples in 
the matter then.” 

And it is certain that, although in a widely different way to 
that he feared, Tom Atherton’s castle was tottering in the air. 

If all that did happen, he certainly had no chance at all of 
ever marrying Wary Dunstable. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
FRIENDLY ADVICE. 


SEATED in a very smart little dog-cart, Mary Dunstable was 
driving an extremely good-looking pony at a rate of over eleven 
miles an hour, down one of the broad avenues in Dunstable 
Park. She was going away from the Castle, in the direction of 
the North-lodge gates. Presently she turned down a side road, 
and pulled up abruptly in front of the anaes gate which led to 
the head game-keeper’s cottage. 

During the last few weeks she had not been frequently seen 
there ; for some reason, best known to herself, she had latterly 
avoided her old friend, Jennie Grant. She was ill-at-ease now- 
a-days in Jennie’s presence; a restraint had grown up between 
them; and although both of them felt that this was so, and 
understood why it should be so on their own part, they were, 
both of them, equally perplexed as to why the other should have 
changed. 

Jennie imagined that Mary was annoyed because she was 
going to leave the cottage, and live with the Bleaks ; and Mary on 
her part thought that the slight, but perceptible, difference which 
had taken place in Jennie’s manner was due to the fact that the 
idea of living at Dunbarton had rather turned her head. Cer- 
tainly neither of them fora moment suspected that the other 
knew the truth. Sucha state of affairs as that would have been 
equally incomprehensible to them both, Mary being far too low- 
minded to imagine it possible that Jennie, knowing of her own 
good fortune, could possibly have kept the knowledge of it to 
herself, and Jennie far too good and high-minded to suspect any 


living soul of acting in so despicable a manner as Mary was 
doing. 
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So of late they had rarely met, but to-day Miss Dunstable 
sprang down from her dog-cart and entered the cottage with a 
genial air, and a smile upon her face. 

She was looking quite at her best. The large, fantastic hat, 
smothered in ostrich feathers, which she wore, suited her to 
perfection ; and although a light-coloured silk dust-cloak covered 
her dress, it by no means diszuised the fact that she had a 
remarkably fine figure, and the shade of it could hardly have 
been better chosen, so well did it set off her naturally brilliant 
complexion. 

“Why, Jennie!” she exclaimed brightly, “I hear that you are 
actually off to Dunbarton, on Wednesday ?” 

“Yes, on Wednesday,” replied Jennie, laying aside her sewing 
and accepting the hand which Mary offered her. 

“TI do hope that you will like it, dear,” continued Miss Dun- 
stable effusively, seating herself in Dutton’s chair. 

“Thank you, Miss Mary,” was the quiet, rather grave reply. 

“ And if you don’t you can always come back, you see Jen. 
As far as that goes, if onv/y I had known that you had any idea 
of going out as a companion, I should have insisted upon having 
you for mine.” 

“But you do not want a companion, Miss Mary,” suggested 
Jennie with a smile. 

“Qh, I could have done with you well enough,” was the con- 
descending reply, “it would have been somebody to talk to ; and 
now the worst of it is, that unless you will come and see me 
sometimes, we shall hardly ever meet. I cannot hit it off at all 
with Lady Constance, never could, Jen; and cannot try, even for 
your sake. She is not my sort at all. 

“To me she seems to be a very nice kind-hearted woman,” 
said Jennie quietly, after a momentary pause. 

Mary laughed. “Perhaps that is natural, Jennie,” she returned 
airily. “No doubt she has been kind enough to you. I only 
hope that it may last, my dear; and that you will not be bored 
and worked to death, at Dunbarton, when you get there.” 

Jennie said nothing. A very slight flush had risen into her 
face, and her eyes were fixed upon the slender hands which lay 
upon her knee. A few seconds’ silence followed, then Mary 
abruptly rose and seated herself on the edge of the kitchen 
dresser, close to Jennie’s side. 
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“T want to give you a little advice, Jennie dear,” she began in 
a low persuasive tone. “Promise to take it in good part, as it is 
meant ?” 

“ Of course I promise that,” replied Jennie, wondering much 
what was coming next. 

“You see, Jen, 1 am much more worldly than you are; of 
course I have seen much more of the world, and therefore know 
it better,” continued Mary, rather nervously, laying her hand on 
Jennie’s shoulder as she spoke, “ And I am really interested in 
you, dear, and wishful for you to get on well.” 

“TI am sure of that, Miss Mary, dear,” was the low, earnest 
reply. 

“ And now that you have such a good chance of getting on in life, 
I cannot let you go without saying just a word or two about it 
all,” continued Mary, still nervously. “You see, Jen, you have 
now got an opening that very few girls ever have a chance of 
obtaining. You will see a great many new people, and, if you 
manage well, make a great many new friends. At Dunbarton 
you will get quite a fresh start in life, and very soon become 
quite a different girl to your own old self.” 

“I know I am very happy and lucky,” was the quiet reply. 
“And, although I cannot imagine myself as ever being very 
different to what I now am, I am quite aware that I am going to 
lead a very different life.” 

“Yes,” assented Mary. “But that is just it; I want you so 
much to try to become a little different. You will never make 
anything out of your new life, unless you do become a little 
different yourself.” 

Jennie smiled. “You are complimentary, as usual, Miss 
Mary,” she returned. 

“I am going to be far more complimentary than usual, 
Jennie,” was the quick reply. “I am going to ask you if you 
have any idea what an exceptionally good-looking girl you are? 
Have you any idea, I want to know, of the fact that, a young 
woman of your looks, and the opening you have now got, may 
make nearly any plans she likes as to the future, and hope to sce 
them carried out ?” 

“No,” was the very quiet reply. “I cannot say that that view 
of the case has ever entered my head.” 

“Then the sooner it enters it the better,” returned Miss Dun- 
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stable promptly. “ My dear, if you throw away this chance of 
getting on in life, you will be a very great fool. You must 
marry, Jennie. Marry well, and, above all things, marry soon.” 

“ Why ?” enquired Jennie, in a low, suspiciously calm tone of 
voice. 

“Why? Because there is no knowing how long this fancy of 
Lady Constance’s may last. These sort of fancies are not as a 
rule long-lived. Take my advice, Jen, and believe me, it is 
good. Make your hay while the sun is shining.” 

“And whom am I to marry?” enquired Jennie, still in the 
same low, quiet tone. 

“That you must really decide for yourself, Jennie,” replied 
Mary Dunstable, with a laugh. “But if I were you I should 
marry Jack Bleak. He is the eldest son, will be a baronet, and 
will certainly have more than twenty thousand a year. Yes, 
Jen, if I were you I should certainly marry him. You might do 
a great deal worse.” 

“Might I, Miss Mary? How?” enquired Jennie. “I can 
hardly see how myself. Lady Constance Bleak is being more than 
kind to me, and I should reward her with the basest ingratitude. 
I could hardly do much worse than that, I think. Putting 
the case as you have done, that is how it stands; you cannot 
have given the matter due thought.” 

“Oh, but indeed I have, Jennie!” was the half-amused reply. 
“Don’t you make any foolish mistake! Gratitude is all very 
well; but remember, my dear girl, that in this life one’s chief 
consideration must be number one.” 

Jennie looked very grave. “It would make many things much 
more simple if one could think that,” she replied, after a few 
seconds’ pause. . 

“Much, Jennie,” agreed Mary. “And believe me, it is 
always best to smooth away difficulties and take the easiest 
course.” 

Jennie said nothing ; but she raised those large earnest eyes 
of hers until they rested on Mary’s face; and there was a 
curious, troubled expression in them which Mary could not 
understand. 


“T know you do not agree with me?” she continued petu- 
lantly. 


“No, I do not agree with you, Miss Mary,” said Jennie. 
14 
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“ And perhaps it is better so. It would not do for us all to think 
- in the same way as you do.” 

“ Perhaps not,” agreed Mary. , “ You see in this life half of us 
have to go up and half down, so as to:get the balance right ; and 
if we all wanted to go up, it would make things very difficult 
and confusing.” 

“Exactly,” replied Jennie. 

“ But all the same, Jennie, that is no reason why you need be 
one of the people to go down,” returned Mary quickly. 

“T have no intention of going further down than is necessary,” 
was the quietly given reply. “Think no more of me, Miss Mary. 
Content yourself with the thought that you are one of the people 
who are certain to go up.” 

“I wish that I was quite sure of that,” said Mary Dunstable. 

Jennie looked quickly up ; startled by the touch of gravity in 
the tone of the girl, who so seldom spoke otherwise than lightly 
and in jest. She hesitated a moment or two, and then, with a 
slightly heightened colour in her cheeks, began to speak in a low, 
nervous, but very earnest tone. 

“ May I say something to you, Miss Mary? Will you promise 
not to be vexed with me, if I do?” 

“Certainly,” replied Miss Dunstable, looking rather surprised, 
but smiling encouragingly. 

“You will very likely think that I have no right to speak,” 
continued Jennie, in the same low, troubled tone. “ But I cannot 
bear to think that I am being silent when by speaking I might 
do some good.” 

“ My dear Jennie, do proceed to business! What can all this 
hesitation mean?” 

“ Something about you, Miss Mary.” 

“ About me?” 

“Yes. And young Mr. Atherton!” 

“Oh,” said Mary slowly, after a long pause. “ And what about 
Mr. Atherton and me?” 

“He is not a nice man, Miss Mary,’ 
enough now. 

Mary laughed, rather uneasily : “Oh, he is not a nice man, is 
he not, Jennie ?” she replied lightly. 

“No, Miss Mary. He is not the man for you to have as a 
_ friend.” 


replied Jennie, firmly 
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“Indeed!” returned Mary, raising her eyelids and turning her 
fine eyes until they rested on Jennie’s face. “This is awfully kind 
of you, Jennie. Of course, you-know more about it than I do.” 

“If I did not, Miss Mary, I should not have spoken,” was the 
quiet reply, given with a little air of hauteur which completely 
put Miss Dunstable’s attempted dignity into the shade. 

Mary flushed angrily. “And what do you know about Mr. 
Atherton ?” she enquired sarcastically. 

“That he is not a gentleman, either in birth or manners. 
That it was only by being extremely rude to him that I could 
prevent his coming here and making love to me.” 

Mary laughed unconstrainedly, her anger gone. “ Excellent !” 
she exclaimed. “I only wish I had known. I would have given 
worlds to have seen it!” 

“Miss Mary!” remonstrated Jennie, rising as she spoke, and 
looking annoyed and cold. “You cannot mean that. You must 
see how horrid it was for me, and of him.” 

“Oh, I quite believe you objected, you prim little soul,” 
returned Mary calmly. “ And quite right too. Only, my dear, 
fancy blaming him! Do you not know you are really a very 
pretty girl, Jennie, and that amusement of any sort in this out- 
of-the-way hole is uncommonly bad to find ?” 

Jennie made no reply. The expression upon her face was 
curious, and her eyes met Mary’s ina calm, steady stare. The 
expression in them baffled Miss Dunstable ; she could not under- 
stand it at all. 

Mary never liked things which she could not understand, and 
something in Jennie’s air and manner embarrassed her. She rose 
slowly, and with apparent indifference crossed the kitchen 
towards the door. 

“T will not stay any longer to-day, Jennie,” she remarked 
coolly, in her usual tone. “I am going on to Morescliffe, so have 
not much time. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Miss Mary.” 

Mary turned suddenly, and held out her hand. “I may 
possibly not see you again before you go,” she said. 

“Perhaps not. Good-bye, Miss Mary,” repeated Jennie, 
shaking hands. 

In another minute Mary had passed out through the kitchen 
door, and very soon had driven away and disappeared. 


14* 
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But Jennie still stood at the cottage door, where she had left 
her. 


“Lady Constance is right,” she said slowly to herself. “She 
‘ must go her own way. And I grant it now, she is not too good 
for him. They will be a well-matched pair.” 

And so thinking the real Mary Dunstable re-entered the 
cottage and, with a troubled expression on her face, quietly sat 
down near the window and took up her sewing again. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


VIOLET DESBOROUGH. 


SHORTLY after leaving the cottage Miss Dunstable found herself 
at Morescliffe Abbey. 

She was told that Lady Violet Desborough alone was at 
home that afternoon, and that she was to be found in the 
garden. 


Mary was a very constant visitor at Morescliffe ; she spent the 


greater part of her time there; and so, unannounced, she 
wandered through the open drawing-room windows into the 
garden beneath them. 

Of the exact spot where Violet Desborough was likely to be 
found, Mary had a very shrewd idea; and making straight for it, 
she presently came upon her there, seated on a low garden 
bench in a natural alcove, formed of gigantic rhododendron 
bushes, which surrounded more than three sides of it; and a 
laburnum tree growing in their midst made a canopy overhead. 
From this spot one of the most lovely views in Mudshire could 
be obtained, for straight in front of you, through that space by 
which you entered it, lay a long stretch of wooded valley, and 
beyond it, in the far distance, the Delsturton Hills rose in crude 
rugged grandeur against the sky. In the valley below glimpses 
of the river Delstur could be seen, sweeping swiftly along beneath 
the trees which overhung it ; here and there leaving it exposed 
to view, here and there again only permitting you to know of 
its existence when the wind stirred their leaves and the sun 
shot down on its sparkling waters underneath ;. and in many a 
place completely shrouding it from view with a heavy growth 
of many a tint of russet brown and verdant green. 
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Lady Violet Desborough, the only daughter of Lord and Lady 
Morescliffe, had a great affection for that seat in the “ Laburnum . 
Alcove,” as it was called; not that she cared particularly for 
lovely scenery, but because she liked to be alone, or in the 
company of some chosen friend, and in the “ Laburnum Alcove,” 
which was some distance from the house, she could obtain both 
privacy and peace. 

Lady Violet Desborough was a young lady who very easily 
became “bored”; and boredom, when avoidable, was a thing 
which she never felt herself inclined to grapple with. When the 
Abbey was full of guests, she never made the smallest effort to 
assist her mother in entertaining them; personal exertion was 
abhorrent to her, and that she owed any duty to her fellow- 
creatures never seemed to enter her head. Such of her 
mother’s guests as she found congenial and amusing she 
would attach in her wake, and she was generally willing to 
get up a hot flirtation with the best-looking and most enter- 
taining young man amongst them; but in so doing she con- 
tented herself, and made it plainly understood that other people 
must content themselves also. She neither could nor would 
exert herself any further. 

She, like Mary Dunstable, was an only child, and, also like 
Mary Dunstable, she had been most terribly spoilt. Her father 
and mother idolized her, and ever since her childhood had done 
their utmost to make her thoroughly selfish and disagreeable. 
Nothing being more easily ingrained into the youthful mind, 
they had naturally succeeded ; and had it not been for the, fact 
that Violet Desborough happened to have an extremely pretty 
face and figure, and a naturally bright, vivacious manner, it is 
probable that there would have been very few more unpopular 
young women than-Lord and Lady Morescliffe’s daughter. As 
it was, her beauty, which was of a high order, just saved her ; 
this ought not to be, no doubt, but it very often is so. In the 
world we live in, Beauty is a great power; and Lady Violet 
Desborough was without doubt extremely beautiful. 

She looked up languidly as Mary Dunstable approached ; and 
then, seeing who it was, she threw aside the book she had been 
reading, and welcomed her visitor with a very bright and ° 
pleasing smile. 

“Oh, I am so glad that you have come, Mary!” she ex- ; 
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claimed, holding out her hand. “ This book is dreadfully 
stupid, and it seems an age since we last met.” 

“T have been obliged to be at home lately, Vi,” returned Miss 
Dunstable, throwing herself on the grass at Lady Violet’s 
feet. “You see we have had a lot of stupid people staying 
with us.” 

“All stupid, may I enquire?” questioned her friend. “I 
fancy not ; or I should never have been deserted thus.” 

“Well, there is George Paine certainly,” granted Mary, with a 
smile. 

“Ah, George Paine!” exclaimed Lady Violet, brusquely. 
“Now I rather like George Paine, Mary; he is not half a bad 
sort. I tell you what, my dear, take my advice, and make him 
your best friend for the present.” 

“Why?” enquired Mary calmly. 

“Because he is infinitely preferable to the other one,” replied 
Lady Violet drily. 

“What other one ?” questioned Mary, colouring slightly as 
she spoke. 

“You know very well,” said Lady Vi. “That Mr. Atherton.” 

“Oh, Mr. Atherton,” returned Mary, lightly. “He does not 
count.” 

For a few seconds Lady Violet made no reply, then she looked 
up straight into her friend’s eyes. “Does he not?” she said 
‘quietly. “Iam glad to hear it. To tell you the truth, I think 
that that little affair has gone far enough. I don’t half like it, 
Mary, and if you are vexed with me for saying so, I cannot 
help it.” 

“Why should you object to my amusing myself?” enquired 
Miss Dunstable, coolly, with a stress on the “ you.” 

“Oh, I know what you mean, Mary. I know that I am 
supposed to be a dreadful flirt, and as fast and go-ahead as I 
well can be. Perhaps I am; but I protest that I have one 
redeeming point in my favour. What I do, I do openly and 
above board.” 

Mary flushed crimson. 

* “Don’t be angry, my dear,” continued Lady Vi, who had 
noted the deepening colour on Mary’s face. “The thing is not 
worth it. I am quite well aware that it is we women who do 
things openly, for all the world to see, who get all the abuse ; 
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and I grant that, although my own conduct is morally good, it is 
not worldly wise.” 

“T am sure / do not care at all what people say about me,” ' 
returned Mary, rather shortly. “ Not even what you say, Vi; - 
however disagreeable you may be.” 

“You used not to do so,” agreed Lady Violet. “ But since ; 
this Atherton business began, you have altered your ideas 
considerably.” 

“ Really, Vi, I shall never tell you a sinzle thing again!” was 
the petulant rejoinder. “You know quite well that if Papa 
knew that he was a friend of mine, there would be no end of | 
bother !” ba , 

“Exactly,” agreed Lady Violet.. “Of course, I know it, ' 
Mary. But don’t be offended when I say that for once I think 
you are making a mistake. I wish much that you would end : 
the whole affair.” 

“Why ?” persisted Mary, trying to appear indifferent, but ill 
succeeding in the attempt. 

“I thinkit has gone far enough,” said Lady Vi. “I do not 
want you to—to marry that Mr. Atherton. That would not do ; 
at all.” , 

Mary Dunstable, with her eyes fixed on the distant view 
through the opening of their retreat, for some minutes made no 
reply. A worried, uneasy expression over-clouded her face ; 
and it was evident that she was thinking deeply. At last she 
looked up; a slight flush rose into her face, heightening the 
naturally brilliant colour in her cheeks; and she spoke in a 
studiedly calm, matter-of-fact tone. 

“Just suppose that I did marry him, Vi?” she questioned 
slowly. 

“T am not going to suppose it for a moment,” was the brusque 
reply. 

“Suppose then that I—I care for him?” persisted Mary, in 
the same calm tone. 

“ Fiddle-dee-dee!”” returned her young ladyship. “Do not . 
talk nonsense, my dear! You are no more in love with him 
than I am; and I assure you that that is not much.” 

Mary laughed. 

“Do not make too sure about it, Vi,” she said, half jestingly. 

“Sure !” exclaimed that young lady. “Iam as sure of that 
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as I ever hope to be of anything in this world. No, no, 
Mary, there is no fear of your falling in love with the young 
boot-maker, such love as you have to give is bestowed else- 
where.” 

Mary looked startled, and grew rather white ; but she did not 
ask Lady Violet what she meant, or to whom she referred. She 
was a fairly shrewd young woman, was Miss Mary, and she had 
sense enough to see that in passing the matter over without 
notice, lay her best hope of averting suspicion. 

Not even to herself would Mary own it; but in that assertion 
of hers Lady Violet had not been so very far wrong. 

“ And if I do marry the young boot-maker, as you call him, 
Vi?” she returned calmly. “What then?” 

“T shall not help you to do so, Mary, if that is what you 
mean,” was the rather serious reply. 

“But you won't desert me if I do?” put in Miss Dunstable, 
rather nervously. 

’ Lady Violet for a second or two made no reply. 

“No, Mary, I should not do that. You ought to know that 
that is not my way.” 

“T do know it, Vi,” returned Miss Dunstable, with more feel- 
ing than she often displayed. “ You are a real good sort, and 
I always knew it. There is not another woman like you in the 
world.” 

Violet Desborough laughed. 

“Nonsense, Mary,” she said brusquely. “Let us bar senti- 
ment. Take my advice and have no more to dowith Mr. 
Tom Atherton. And now, tell me, have you yet mooted the 
question of our chases to your father ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“] wish you would, Mary. I want your help about it; and 
one cannot do anything until one knows whether or not you are 
going to ride.” 

“Qh, I will ride, Vi. Have no doubt about that. But it’s a 
long time off yet, you know.” 

“You are sure though of his consent?” 

“Quite sure,” replied Miss Dunstable. “Only let me do it in 
my own way.” 

“JT do not think he will like it,” said Lady Violet. 

“No, of course he won’t. Not unless I manage it properly, 
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But have no fear, Vi, I can manage him most beautifully,” was 
the confident reply. 

Lady Violet laughed. 

“ Oh, we all know that,” she agreed. “I believe the only 
thing about you which he does not think perfect, is your friend- 
ship for me. And yet, if he but knew it, Mary, I don’t think 
our friendship does you very much harm.” 

And in this, Lady Violet Desborough was right. She was 
not a popular young lady, and she was both spoilt and 
selfish. Noted for doing fast, outlandish things, a great many 
people disapproved most highly of her ; but for all that, she had 
infinitely more sense of right and wrong innate within her, far 
higher principles, and a far more straightforward disposition, 
than Lord Leftbury’s idolised daughter. 

Mary had come over to Morescliffe that afternoon chiefly to 
ask Lady Vi to procure an invitation to Lady Morescliffe’s 
pic-nic for Tom Atherton ; but somehow or other, when the time 
came, she hesitated, and she ended by leaving Morescliffe 
without having proffered that request. 

She had counted without her host when she had relied upon 
Violet Desborough to assist her in that surreptitious flirtation 
of hers with Mr. Thomas Atherton. 

Lady Vi had only just discovered that it was surreptitious ; 
and Lady Vi had no love for surreptitious things. She had 
been badly brought up by parents who had done their very 
best to spoil her ; but at heart she was not really half so bad as 
she appeared to be; and no sooner did she diScover that her 
friend Mary was carrying on a flirtation without her father’s 
knowledge, than she scented danger and made up her mind to 
have no hand in the matter at all. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THEIR OPENING DAY. 


GREAT excitement reigned amongst the inhabitants of Double- 
ton Green. It was the opening day of the season of the 
Muddleton Hounds ; and they were to meet upon that famous 
green which had given the village its name. 

The Muddleton always held their meet upon Doubleton 
Green on the first day of the season; and it need hardly be 
said that that day was looked upon as the most eventful one 
in the year by the Doubletonites, one and all; from Squire 
Arden himself, down to the youngest village urchin in pinafores, 

Mudshire, as we all know, is a great hunting country, and 
unless you are a thorough sportsman you might just as well 
save yourself the trouble of going there. Better far be in some 
other county, than face the Muddletonites without hands and 
nerve and seat. If you live in Mudshire, you must hunt; and 
what is more, unless you wish to be looked upon as a duffer and 
a noodle, you must de. They do not like half measures in 
the vicinity of Muddleton; they are full of themselves and 
their opinions and their prejudices, and if they take against 
you they do it once for all. But once show them the way in 
a real good thing, and they are your humble admirers for 
life; they are not jealous, not at all; they like to see you go, - 
and they never fail to give honour in full measure when it is 
due. 

So much for the Muddletonites ; we must now return to their 
opening meet upon Doubleton Green. 

The hounds, and about sixty horsemen, were already there ; 
from all directions others came trotting up. It wanted only a 
few minutes to eleven, and if there is one thing above another 
which the Muddletons are noted for, it is their punctuality. 
When the church clock chimed its eleventh stroke, then they all 
knew the hounds would move away. 
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Before it did so, however, two young ladies, on two re- 
markably good-looking hunters, came hurrying up the village 
street. One of them, nodding and smiling right and left, was 
apparently upon high good terms with herself and all mankind ; 
the other, with a heavy frown upon her brow, seemed to be more 
than a little out of temper. 

Things had gone systematically wrong with Mary Dunstable 
that morning ; and she considered that it was extremely hard 
lines that anything at all should have happened to annoy her 
upon the one day in the year which, above all others, she 
thought the happiest and most important. 

It certainly was rather hard upon her that “Gingerbread,” 
the horse she had meant to ride, should have fixed upon 
the previous night as a suitable one in which to cast himself 
in his box, and that, in his struggles to right himself again, 
he should have knocked about in such a reckless manner, that 
all question of his being hunted for a day or two was at an 
end. 

He was her new horse, and, in her opinion, by far her best. 
She had fallen in love with him during the previous May, at a 
local horse-show. He had greatly distinguished himself upon 
that occasion, by jumping in a wonderfully neat manner, and 
being not only a bold and clever fencer, but very ready 
and eager to do anything required of him, at a moment’s 
notice. 

He was an extremely good-looking, dark chesnut horse ; 
clean thorough-bred ; very high-mettled, light-mouthed, and 
hot-tempered. Eager to go, and as hard as nails, he was one 
of those animals that a thoroughly good rider might consider 
perfect, but which an indifferent one would have no chance of 
getting on well with at all. 

Now Miss Dunstable was very nearly being a thoroughly 
good rider—very nearly indeed ; but she had just stopped short 
of it. She had a remarkably good seat; plenty of knowledge; 
a very fair amount of discretion, and absolutely no nerves at 
all}; but she had a quick temper, and although she generally 
managed to keep it in check on horseback, she did not 
invariably do so; and her hands, although not really heavy, 
were not really light. 

The chesnut was just the sort of horse she liked ; just the 
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sort of horse she wished it to be supposed that she preferred to 
ride. A quiet, reliable mount, that anybody could manage, gave 
her no pleasure at all. She firmly believed that she had earned 
herself the character of being an exceptionally fine horse- 
woman, and, at all and any cost, she was determined to keep 
that character up. 

Mary Dunstable considered herself a thorough sportswoman ; 
but she was wrong in doing so. If bemoaning the departure of 
the hunting season, and hailing its advent with enthusiastic 
delight, had had anything to do with the question, she would 
have been a very thorough sportswoman indeed; and if 
assuming a wild interest in anything to do with horse-flesh 
could have made her one, she would certainly have been one; 
but it was not the actual sport that Mary Dunstable cared for at 
all. She liked it to be said that she could ride hard on a bad 
mount ; she liked it to be thought that she was never thoroughly 
happy out of her saddle; but, had she but known it, for the 
actual sport of the thing she cared no more than she did for the 
horses which she professed so hotly to adore. Whether the 
horse she rode was fit to go or not, she knew not at all; as to 
whether it was in good or bad condition, she had not the least 
idea ; it was er horse, and she was on its back ; and anything 
that was hers must, as a matter of course, be perfect; that 
anyone should doubt it, but proclaimed the profoundness of 
their ignorance. 

Now, as it happens, the hunting-field is one of the few places 
where we are not accepted at our own estimation; and Miss 
Mary Dunstable was not nearly so popular a young lady 
amongst the members of “ The Mudshire” as she believed her- 
self to be. That, take her on the whole, she was really a good 
horsewoman, nobody doubted ; but she was not considered 
invincible, and she would have bcen better liked if she had 
ridden thoroughly good, well-made hunters, that were remark- 
able for nothing except that they could go. If she had been an 
old woman instead of a young one, her long stories about her 
horses and the wonderful feats which, under her management, 
they performed, would have been called :prosy ; as it was, they 
were tolerated, because the heroine of them had a fine figure 
and a good-looking face. But, as we all know, between admi- 
ration and toleration a very fair margin exists. No; Miss Mary 
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Dunstable was very far from being as popular in the, hunting 
field as she believed herself to be. 

Nevertheless, her appearance upon the back of her old hunter, 
“Galloper,” on that first day of the season, caused a diversion ; 
and presently she and Lady Violet found themselves surrounded 
by members of the hunt. Having bemoaned her fate, informed 
her friends of “ Gingerbread’s ” misfortunes, and coolly cut Mr. 
Tom Atherton when he tried to catch her eye, Mary’s frown 
vanished ; and, with a smile on her face, she jogged on to covert 
between Captain Bleak and a certain Sir James Warden, of 
whom more will be heard anon. 

On the high-road, not very far from the covert which 
was to be their first draw, they found the Dunbarton car- 
riage. In it were seated Lady Constance Bleak and Jennie 
Grant. 

Very charming did Jennie look, sitting there, in a dark green 
cloth dress, by Lady Constance’s side. The fact that she was 
Lady Constance’s companion was as yet new enough to be a 
matter of considerable gossip amongst the Muddletonites ; and 
that the pretty, delicate-looking girl, who was in the Dunbarton 
carriage, was the step-daughter of Lord Leftbury’s gamekeeper, 
was well known to everyone. That this should be so was con- 
sidered a very wonderful thing. 

Already, meeting them at the Dunbarton dinner-parties and 
shooting-luncheons, Jennie had made a very pleasing impression 
on the minds of many of Sir Reginald’s friends. She possessed 
one of those naturally charming manners, which upon all occa- 
sions and to everyone must make itself felt. It was innate within 
her, and, in spite of the adverse fate which had until so recently 
placed her in such disadvantageous circumstances, there it was ; 
just as perfect and as irresistible as if she had been in the posi- 
tion she now occupied all her life. In possessing it, and her 
pretty face and figure, Jennie was exceptionally favoured ; but 
that manner of hers was certainly by far the greater gift of the 
two. It was one of those things which cannot be either 
acquired or educated, and which make a plain man or woman 
a thousand times more popular and more admired than the 
most beautiful face ever created. Beauty may, or may not, be 
a thing of joy; it is undeniably a very valuable possession ; 
nevertheless, unless accompanied by a manner such as Jennie 
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possessed, it will never carry its possessor to a front place of any 
real importance in the great social race of life. 

As the Muddletonites jogged past the Dunbarton carriage, 
many a smile and passing word were bestowed upon our heroine, 
and Lady Constance, noting them, smiled also,and found herself 
admiring the manner in which those passing little remarks were 
returned, and the graceful inclinations of that stately little 
head. 

Everything the girl did seemed to be perfect, and she could 
certainly impart both courtesy and dignity into the way she 
returned those salutations. Very few women have the art of 
bowing really well ; but Jennie had it; it, like her manner, came 
naturally to her, because she possessed a very courteous disposi- 
tion, and every movement of that slight figure of hers had a 
natural grace in it. 

Mary Dunstable hesitated for a few perceptible seconds as she 
passed the Bleaks’ carriage; then she drew in her reins, and 
brought Galloper to a standstill by Jennie’s side. 

It was the first time that she had .seen her to speak to since 
Jennie had been at Dunbarton ; and, although Jennie smiled 
with unfeigned pleasure as her eyes met hers, Mary felt that 
there was something a little embarrassing in the meeting. 

Now Mary, when she felt embarrassed or ill at ease, always 
adopted an cxtra amount of off-handed brusqueness, and spoke 
in an especially loud, assertive tone. Not for the world would 
she have permitted anyone to know that she ever did feel ill at 
ease, if she could have helped it ; least of all, Lady Constance 
Bleak. And, as that lady’s presence always embarrassed her 
more or less, it is certain that when in her vicinity she always 
appeared at her very worst. 

Miss Dunstable was fast and loud and “horsey,” and she 
knew quite well that Lady Constance Bleak greatly disapproved 
of either fastness, loudness, or horsiness in anyone, and that in a 
woman she considered them intolerable. In consequence she 
naturally detested Lady Constance Bleak, and considered her 
old-fashioned, and dull, and prim. She also made a point of 
appearing to be even more loud and horsey than she really was 
when Lady Constance was anywhere near. 

“Well, Jennie!” she exclaimed in boisterous tones, leaning 
over the carriaze door and holding out her hand, “and how has 
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. Fate been dealing with you lately? It seems ages since I saw 
you last.” 

Jennie’s cheeks assumed a pale carnation tint, and for a 
moment or two she hardly knew what to say or do. Mary, 
while speaking to her, had ignored Lady Constance’s very exis- 
tence, and had not acknowledged it by so much as even a 
passing glance or nod. The extreme rudeness of her manner, 
and the lack of either breeding or savoir faire which she dis- 
_ played, naturally made Jennie feel uncomfortable, and had it not 
been for Lady Constance she would have found herself in a very 
awkward position. 

Luckily Lady Constance was a lady to her finger-tips, and she 
had lived for nearly fifty years in that social world, of whose 
ways Miss Dunstable had just so openly displayed her igno- 
rance. She had far too much sense to allow any want of 
manner on the part of a girl in her teens to cause her a 
moment’s annoyance; and she was certainly the last woman 
in the world to permit herself to be ignored by one. 

“That is hardly Jennie’s fault,” she remarked, with her most 
courteous smile. “She has been so very busy lately. We only 
returned from a week’s shopping in London yesterday ; but I 
hope that you will come over to Dunbarton to luncheon or tea 
at any time when you feel so disposed.” 

“Oh, thanks!” replied Mary carelessly, “but I really never 
seem to have time to do anything while the hunting season is 
going on.” 

“Then Jennie can but hope for the best,” returned Lady 
Constance, in a tone of unruffled courtesy. “Perhaps we may 
have the pleasure of seeing you on some non-hunting day.” 

“Thank you. I shall be very glad,” murmured Mary vaguely, 
but much more civilly than she had yet spoken ; and then, with 
a bow to Lady Constance and a wave of her hand to Jennie, 
Miss Dunstable touched Galloper’s side with her heel and 
trotted quickly on. 

Jennie watched her as she rode away, with a half-regretful 
expression on her lovely face; and Lady Constance, without 
appearing to do so, noted that expression there. 

“T am afraid that when you came to Dunbarton you took the 
first step towards losing your friend,” she observed quietly, after 
a rather long silence. 
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Jennie turned towards her and smiled; she did not attempt to 
deny the truth of what Lady Constance had said. “And | 
cannot help being sorry,” she replied gently. “She has been 
almost like a sister, and I am very fond of her. But Jack does 
not like her, I know, so a 

“Perhaps it is best,’ suggested Jack’s mother, with a very 
affectionate smile. “My dear, I foresee that Master Jack is 
going to be greatly spoilt, and have things all his own way.” 

“No, no!” said Jennie lightly. “Only I do think that a man 
has a right to choose his wife’s friends.” 


(To be continued.) 





